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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE most “unlucky star’’ in America must be that under which 

the Star Route prosecutions were begun. At every point, they 
seem fated to meet with disaster, and to produce misunderstandings. 
The last trouble is a disagreement between the lawyers in the prosecu- 
tion, leading to the withdrawal of Colonel Cook from all further con- 
nection with these cases. Mr. Cook, as is well known, is regarded as 
one of the ablest lawyers of the District, and has been especially suc- 
cessful in the prosecution of criminal cases. He was selected during 
Mr. GaRFIELD’s administration, and in his letter he gives utterance to 
more than a hint that the political complexion of these prosecutions 
furnishes the reason for his withdrawal. As he is Mr. GARFIELD’S man, 
not Mr. ARTHUR’S, Mr. Cook may have sufficient reason for this alle- 
gation ; but, if so, he certainly has not taken the public into his confi- 
dence. He gives no reason whatever for distrusting Mr. BREWsTER’S 
asseveration that Mr. ARTHUR is in earnest in the purpose to bring these 
offenders to justice, and that the lawyers engaged are doing their work 
honorably. The only difference of view which has been developed 
among the latter, has been in regard to the selection of cases for trial, 
and to the promise of immunity to the defendants in the Philadelphia 
‘¢ dummy cases.’’ In both instances, we incline to the opinion that the 
law officers of the Government have been right. They have thought it 
unwise to give their sanction to such promises of immunity, and they 
have preferred not to try cases in which the prosecution rested on 
the testimony of a single witness obtained by such a promise. On the 
whole, the quarrel seems to have grown out of the irritations usual toa 
very ‘‘touchy’’ profession, rather than any difference of zeal for the 
public business. 





Mr. SHIPHERD’S testimony before the Committee of Congress has 
been an event ofthe week. It, at least, has enabled the country to take 
the gentleman’s measure, as a thoroughly unprincipled speculator, who 
thinks of men’s honor as an article in the market, and expresses only 
the most vulgar estimates of men, in the most vulgar language. Like many 
such men, he seems to have had complete faith in the omnipotence of 
corruption. ‘That he made corrupt advances to General Hur.sut, and 
with some success, seems to be the only important point reached by his 
testimony thus far; but better evidence than Mr. SHIPHERD’s will be 
needed to overthrow the reputation even of General Hurtpur. And 
yet, at one time this man seems to have been a minister of some kind 
of religion, presumably what he called Christianity. It isa pity that 
there is no way for an adequate expression of a just public opinion of 
him. 

THE resolution of inquiry, as originally adopted, did not cover Mr. 
SHIPHERD’s transactions with congressmen. This, we have no doubt, 
was an oversight on Mr. Kasson’s part. At any rate, it has been cor- 
rected very properly by a subsequent resolution. Congress owes this 
to itself. We have had a series of Congresses singularly free from jobs 
of all kinds, except two bad appropriation bills. Have we had a change 
for the worse since the accession of Mr. MAHONE ? 





THE Senate very properly disappointed Mr. MILLER’s zeal in at- 
tempting to fasten a steamship subsidy measure upon a Post-Office Ap- 
propriation bill. The friends of the proposal to grant such subsidies 
do not desire to have them enacted after any such fashion. They have 
already presented their measure in the shape of an independent bill, 
and as such they desire to have it passed. Riders to appropriation 
bills are always objectionable. Generally, they are attempts to force 
upon the Executive legislation of which he disapproves. As Mr. Ar- 
THUR is as much in favor of subsidies as anybody, that cannot be the 





motive in the present case. Probably, it was to get the measure before 
Congress more promptly than it would come in regular order. Asmall 
minority in the House have avowed their purpose to resist anything that 
looks to a continuance or extension of the Protection policy ; but the 
majority are not so powerless in their hands as to need to resort to 
amendments which are out of keeping with the character of the bill to 
be amended. 





THE strength of this minority has been tested already,by the vote to 
give the Tariff Commission bill precedence of everything but Appro- 
priation bills. The gentlemen who figured in Mr. Reacan’s Demo- 
cratic sub-caucus, were equally prominent in resisting this proposal, and 
even demanded the yeas and nays on it; but it was carried by a vote 
of nearly three to one. The attempt is made to explain this away, by 
the allegation that many who voted with the majority will vote against 
the bill. But no names are given in support of the claim, and it will 
require a very large shift of such votes to secure its defeat. The truth 
is, the average congressman is aware of his inability to deal with this 
question,—an inability not a whit greater than that of the gentlemen 
who think they have fathomed it by the help of free trade editorials 
and letters in the newspapers. He hasa very distinct notion that his 
action may affect seriously the interests of his constituency, and excite 
the opposition of the most important among them. He remembers 
Indiana, and whatever his private preferences in the matter,—unless he 
represents, as do Mr. REAGAN and Mr. VANCE, a very agricultural com- 
munity,—he prefers to move slowly. The Commission plan furnishes 
exactly the way out of his difficulty. It gives the opportunity for a 
complete ventilation of the questions at issue, when the strongest men 
on both sides will be brought face to face. And he has sense enough 
to know what he wants when he sees it. 


The opposition to the REAGAN bill still pours out a flood of elo- 
qence before the Committee on Commerce. The weak points of the 
measure are very easily detected. They are not the fault of Mr. 
REAGAN, but of our political system. Congress has power to “regulate 
commerce between the States,’’ when it should have power to control 
the common carriers everywhere throughout the country; and it will 
get it all the sooner for the passage of such a measure and its failure to 
do the Work. On the other hand, the Reacan bill need not fail if the 
States do their duty. The bill is well drawn, and there is no reason 
why it should not be placed, mutatis mutandis, on the statute-book of 
every State of the Union. If the railroads were to withdraw their 
opposition to consentaneous legislation of this kind, there would be little 
difficulty in securing it. It is not for them to complain of hardships 
arising out of the isolated character of such legislation, when they are 
the chief reason for its being isolated. 


By the way, our Democratic friends would do well to take up and 
press this idea of consentaneous legislation, as a party principle. They 
do not believe it is advisable to strengthen the national government by 
enlarging its power. And yet they must see that circumstances are 
tending to force an enlargement. We cannot go on much longer with 
contradictory state legislation on railroads, marriage and divorce. But 
the most pressing call for an amendent to the Constitution could be met 
by national legislation on these three subjects, such as could be copied 
by the State legislature to the letter. 





It is especially unfortunate for a man who has a great share of the 
public confidence, to entertain any private opinions of an unsafe and 
unpopular kind. In that case he is sure to be put forward by those 
who share those opinions, as a means of getting them before the country 
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with credit. This is what has been done with Mr. Epmunps in the 
matter of the restoration of the franking privilege. The Senator from 
Vermont has no more interest in the matter—probably much less inter- 
est, indeed—than most of the majority of the Senate which voted for 
his resolution. But his moving this amendment to the Post-Office Ap- 
propriation bill gives the thing a respectability which it would not have 
had if any ordinary Senator had done it. So Mr. Epmunps makes him- 
self the instrument to get the nuts out of the fire for his numerous col- 
leagues. It is to be hoped that the House will not be overawed by his 
weight, and that the amendment will be rejected. If congressmen 
could be confined to the free use of the mails for strictly official pur- 
poses, the franking privilege would be not unreasonable. But the cer- 
tainty of the. rise of gross abuses under that privilege makes its re- 
vival exceedingly undesirable. 





THE Mississippi floods are at last abating, and the loss of life and 
property has reached its limit. It is remembered that, in previous 
cases, floods of this sort have had the effect of fertilizing the soil of the 
plantations they have affected, and thus have led to much larger and finer 
crops in the following years. But an equally certain effect is a great 
increase of miasma, to the injury of the health of the people. The 
lower Mississippi will need large supplies of that very expensive drug, 
quinine, before the heat of summer comes; and its people will find that 
the removal of the duty has not made their medicine a whit the cheaper. 
Recent inquiries lead to the belief that not a single prescription of this 
drug has been filled at a lower charge because of the removal of the 
duty. The better class of druggists use American quinine only, at the 
old price. The baser sort buy weaker foreign preparations, but make 
the old charge to the people. The only difference effected by taking 
off the duty is that no doctor is sure of the strength of his prescriptions, 
as he once was ; and multitudes of patients are robbed at once of their 
money and of the health they thought to buy with it. This is what the 
one achievement of ‘‘ Little Free Trade’’ has cost the country. 





Just at present, there is a rather unpleasant jar in the relations of 
capital and labor in various parts of the country. Strikes, lock-outs, 
workingmen’s conventions and mass-meetings, are reported from various 
parts of the country. As the newspapers represent mainly the classes 
who sympathize naturally with the employers, there is is the usual amount 
of lofty lecturing of the workingman for his failure to see that his interest 
lies in accepting the existing order of things as infinitely wise, and in 
agreeing to such terms as his employers offer, as though these were de- 
termined by some irresistible natural law. All this talk is out of date 
by about fifty years. The working classes of Europe and America have 
demonstrated, by results, the immense power of their codperation to 
modify what were thought to be irresistible laws ; and they have not 
yet seen the end of what they will achieve by this united action. They 
are not always wise in their demands. ‘They can beas selfish ‘and pig- 
headed as any other class, on proper opportunity and provocation. 
But they know their own business much better than do these volunteer 
counsellors, and they mean to attend to it. Trades Unions, strikes 
and all the rest of their methods, in so far as these respect the rights 
of other men, are now simply a part of the machinery of modern 
society, and must be accepted as such. Pennsylvania is the only State 
of the Union which has followed the good example set by England in 
recognizing this; but even Pennsylvania does not admit to a legally 
corporate existence the associations formed by workingmen to pro- 
tect their interests. 





Ir is objected by some of their critics, that the working classes have 
everything pretty much their own way in America, and yet they con- 
tinue their criticisms upon the social and industrial system, as one 
which tends to increase the disparity between rich and poor. In this 
criticism, however, they are fully sustained by Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, 
a gentleman certainly not inclined to socialistic speculations. The 
workingmen would be easily satisfied, if they were to accept a system 
which has been constructed with littlé or no reference to their interests. 
Take, for instance, that vast credit-system, which in America we have 
built up after English models, refusing to profit in any way by the ex- 
ample set by Scotland and the Continent. Inside that system, the 





workingman, like the farmer, has no place. He is benefited by it only 
through the benefits it confers on his employers. No bank will advance 
him money, however necessary he may find a loan at some crisis of his 
existence, such as marriage. Even when he is encouraged to save, by 
the existence of an institution which calls itself a ‘‘ savings bank,’’— 
apparently because it is not a bank in any proper sense,—his savings 
commonly are used for the increase of his employer’s business, being 
loaned out on mortgages on mills and the like. ‘‘ Yes, but the em- 
ployer takes all the risks with regard to these loans, as well as with 
regard to his capital in general.’’ A little observation will show that 
risk is the ordinary road to wealth. The class which has the 
monopoly of risk, #. ¢., which has the sole access to the credit-system 
and its facilities, must outstrip all others. The workingman is so well 
cared for that he gets neither risk nor profit ; and, unless he join a 
building-association, can use his savings only to add to the resources of 
the capitalist class, instead of adding directly to those of his own. In 
Germany, the People’s Banks have brought great bodies of workingmen 
within the charmed circle of credit, and secured them loans measured 
by hundreds of millions. 





THE old question, whether New Jersey owns her railroads or the 
railroads own New Jersey, seems about to be answered in the old, bad 
fashion by the present legislature. The temper of the body was shown 
by the choice it made of a railroad attorney to the Senate of the United 
States ; but even that bad sign hardly prepared us for the legislation 
which now only waits the signature of the Governor to become law. 
It seems the river-front at Jersey City is to be given into the hands of 
these companies ; the streets leading to it are to be closed ; the citizens 
are to enjoy access to the Hudson river only when and how the com- 
panies are pleased to permit them. On the other hand, we hear of no 
measures to compel the companies to pay a fair share of the expenses of 
the municipal government. They are to get everything and give 
nothing in exchange. New Jersey has some good points, but the story 
of her relations with her railroads is the most disgraceful of that of any 
State in the country, not excepting even New York and Pennsylvania. 





Reports from Republican sources, in Ohio, are to the effect that 
uneasiness exists ‘‘ within the party lines’’ as to the election. prospects 
for the present year, and so many causes for discouragement are asserted 
to exist that even the most hopeful partisans are inclined to fear that 
the Democrats may wake up, and in a spasm of sense make such disposi- 
tion of their forces as to sweep the field. It is, of course, a good while, 
yet, to the month of November, and no very great importance is to be 
attached to the details of political movements spun out so long in 
advance, by correspondents who are paid by the column. In Ohio, 
too, things are not settled so early as they are in Pennsylvania; 
in the State Conventions it has occasionally happened that the represen- 
tatives of the people acted otherwise than according to ‘‘the slate.’’ 
What may happen, therefore, in eight months from this, is not so easily 
foretold. Nevertheless, it must be said that the outlook for Republican 
success in States like Ohio is not extremely cheerful. There are no 
fewer Republicans, and no more Democrats, in Ohio than there were 
last November, but the energy of the former has been seriously 
impaired. For that spirit of Republicanism which is strongest there, 
the national administration has done little or nothing in the last six 
months, and it must be no cause for surprise if the elections of 1882 
give evidence of the fact. Where no seed is sown, or where there is no 
watering or attending, a small crop must surely follow. We recommend | 
President ARTHUR to be prepared for election news of a not cheerful 
character, as the Autumn frosts descend. 





SoME attention must be given to Mr. Senator Jones, of Nevada, who 
has lately made in the Senate some notable expressions concerning the 
colored citizenship of the Southern States. Mr. Jones, who did not either 
serve in the armies that maintained the Union, or in the Congresses 
that grappled with the questions of Secession and Reconstruction, has 
evolved from other sources the opinion, and so declares, that the meas- 
ures taken with respect to the slave population were a mistake, and have 
brought great evils upon the country. The enfranchisement of the 
colored man is,—as we understand him,—the worst, but he is reported 
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by the correspondent of the Augusta Chronicle as saying freely, in con- 
versation, that ‘‘the whole negro business is a melancholy blunder ; it 
approaches crime,’’ so that as emancipation was an essential part of 
‘¢ the negro business,’’ perhaps he means to regard that as part of the 
approach toward crime. The obvious comment to be made on these 
deliverances is that Mr. JoNEs need not, with such views, keep himself 
far aloof from the Bourbon wing of the Democratic party, and that, as 
he stands in the Stalwart wing of the Republican organization, we may 
begin to wonder how much space, after all, divides these extremes from 
each other. Can a Republican who reproaches the work of his party 
from 1861 to 1869, with reference to the colored people, as a melan- 
choly blunder that approaches criminality, be a real Republican after 
all? or is his stalwartism a mere intensity of partisanship, a vehement 
desire that ‘‘ our side’’ shall win? Mr. Jones has been understood to 
be the close friend,—at times almost the guardian,—of President 
ARTHUR, but we do not believe the latter,one of whose good works was 
his defence of the colored man’s rights of freedom, shares these Nevada 
views. Perhaps he might make for himself the inquiry suggested above, 
—Why should not stalwartism of the Jones’ sort join its lines with De- 
mocracy, when the latter shall be ready for the union ? 





THE further developments as to the Jeannette voyage all tend to 
make it a more and more melancholy chapter in the dark history of 
Arctic exploration. It comes out that the Navy Department’s board of 
survey, at San Francisco, never would say in their report, and really did 
not say, that the ship, after all her alterations, was adapted for the Arc- 
tic service, and the letters of MELVILLE, the engineer, to his wife, show 
that he knew that the board of survey should have reported that the ship 
was not fit at all. Still, this does not greatly matter, perhaps; for a 
stronger vessel might have been Jost, under the circumstances. But 
the saddest part of the case is the now confessed likelihood that there 
are no more survivors of the expedition than those reported several 
weeks ago. The Navy Department received from Engineer MELVILLE, 
on Monday, a long report, dated at Yakutzk, Siberia, on the 6th of 
January, and the statements which it makes, though they are simply 
the more full details of what had previously been communicated 
by telegraph, serve to deepen the conviction that DELonc and his com- 
panions, as well as Lieutenant Cuipp anc his crew, have probably per- 
ished. The latter have never been heard from since the boats were 
separated by the storm inthe night of. September 12th, off the mouth of 
the Lena, and DeLone has not been seen alive since the gth of Oc- 
tober, when he send ahead two of his men, NINDERMAN and Noras,. to 
obtain help. These men, who left him at that date, on the east bank 
of the Lena, on the north side of a large branch entering it from the 
west, reached the Russian settlements at Bulum, on the 27th of October, 
and a dispatch from them having reached MELVILLE, he started south 
with a relief train on November 5th. His search covered the ground 
where DELonc had been with his men as late as October 1st, eight 
days before NINDERMAN and Noras started ahead, but after continuing 
it until near the end of November, (he reached Bulum again on the 
27th,) he was forced to give up, his supplies failing, his dogs refusing 
to work, and himself being badly frost-bitten. There remains some pos- 
sibility that DeLonc and his men are yet alive, among the natives 
along the coast, but it is too slender to be of much encouragement. 
Something concerning them or their fate will probably soon be ascer- 
tained from the search parties that are now out. 





CuRIOUSLY enough, in the proposed repeal of internal revenue taxes, 
the makers of matches are opposed to the removal of that tax, as it 
serves as a protective duty on their product. They claim that the 
amount of duty on matches is more than eaten up by the duty on the 
materials of their manufacture, such as pine wood and phosphorus. 
On Protectionist principles, we think their present demand not worthy 
of attention. If matches cannot be made in America under the present 
duty, then increase the duty. If the materials for their manufacture 
cannot be produced in America, then admit those materials duty free. 
But let us not encumber our fiscal system with an entanglement of 
drawbacks and compensations which prevent the public from knowing 
just how the matter stands. We have had too much of that as regards 
our banking system ; and while we are not champions of the banks, we 








welcome the removal of all kinds of taxation from their capital, as re- 
moving all excuses for the special favors they have been asking and 
getting by way of compensation. 





Tue friends of American industry should not omit to study care- 
fully, just now, the ground they are walking upon. The favorite plan 
of its opponents has always been to raise revenue by a home tax, and 
not by dutieson imports. Time and circumstances drove them from 
that position, but it is the natural and logical foundation of the free- 
trade plan. In the present internal revenue system, established as an 
extraordinary and additional support for the nation in the time of great 
need, but maintained now for seventeen years after the war has ended, 
the very thing is found that the free-trade advocates desire. With it 
maintained, import duties may be greatly reduced, or almost entirely 
abolished. (The present annual surplus of revenue is nearly $150,000,- 
coco; the collections of import duties for the last fiscal year were 
$193,800,879. It would, therefore, be practicable to abolish at least 
half the tariff collections, and still retain a surplus so large as fifty mil- 
lions a year!) The opposition, therefore, to the removal of the inter- 
nal system, now that its need has passed, comes naturally from free 
trade quarters. Thus the Mobile (Alabama,) Register, an earnest free 
trade newspaper of the South, and one which resents and resists the 
spread of manufacturing interests and protection feeling in that section, 
desires the internal taxes continued. So, also, does the Zimes, the 
chief free trade morning newspaper of New York. So does the Charles- 
ton ews and Courier, a journal of the same class as the Mobile Regis- 
ter. And it is interesting to observe what these newspapers propose. 
The Mews and Courier, insisting that the internal taxes be continued, 
wants the duties removed from ‘‘clothing, machinery, cotton-ties, and 
the like’’—~7. ¢., from cotton, silk and woolen goods, and from manu- 
factures of iron. We suggest to those who care for American capital 
and labor occupied in these directious, to make a note here. And they 
might add, too, one concerning the New York 77zdune, ‘‘ founded by 
Horace Greeley,’’ which also proposes to maintain the internal taxes, 
and to remove import duties, suggesting that they be taken off sugars, 
molasses, salt, spices and drugs—a plausible suggestion on its face, but 
hollow and deceptive in reality, and serving only the same purpose as 
that of the free trade newspapers. 





THE Senate having confirmed on Wednesday the nomination of 
Judge BLatcurorD to be an Associate Justice, the Bench of the United 
States Supreme Court is once more full, and composed of working 
members. ‘This is a matter for congratulation, for the business of the 
Court, always behind-hand, has fallen more and more in arrears on ac- 
count of the vacancies and disabilities among its judges. A still more 
important cause for congratulation, however, is in the character of the 
two Associate Justices whom President ARTHUR has now added. What 
has been said concerning Judge Gray, and more recently concerning 
Judge BLatcurorD, we do not need to repeat at all, but the allusion to 
it in connection with the latter’s confirmation, which completes a good 
work, seems fit and proper. The one good point about Mr. ARTHUR’s 
appointments is that the two for life, on the great Bench of our highest 
Court, are excellent, while the scores of his Stalwart selections are only 
for the perishable places of uncertain tenure, that may be blown away 
by the breath of the people, in a little while. 





It is anticipated at Washington, at this writing, that a new Secre- 
tary of the Interior is to be soon appointed in the person of Senator 
TELLER, of Colorado. The facts in his case appear to be that he is a 
man of good character and abilities, a friend of Mr. CoNKLING, one of 
the ‘‘ 306,’’ a lawyer who has been counsel for the Union Pacific and 
other railroads, (is there a lawyer in the country fit for any important 
place, who zs mot counsel for the railroads?) and that he is decidedly 
hostile to the Eastern ‘‘ sentimental ’’ view of the Indian question—. ¢., 
he thinks a good Indian is a dead Indian, and that ‘‘ the march of civ- 
ilization’’ need not take into account any so-called ‘rights’? of the 
red men. It must be said that this catalogue of Mr. TELLER’s capa- 
bilities, claims, and theories does not impress us as making him a de- 
sirable successor to Mr. KiRKwoop, though the latter, to be sure, is one 
of those who were appointed by President GARFIELD, and who did not 
vote for General Grant at Chicago. 
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THE campaign against the reputation of GARFIELD came to an early 
end—that part of it, at least, which was manifested in and about the 
Rosecrans letter publication. Those who were engaged in it, and those 
who were interested in its success, realized very quickly that there was 
no room in the hearts of the American people for a belief that a man 
whom they had seen exhibit so much patience, constancy, and moral hero- 
ism, was, as one of the most insolent and infamous of his defamers ven- 
tured to declare, two wecks ago, ‘‘a treacherous, a cowardly, a hypo- 
critical man, selfish to the extreme.’’ But, all the same, such an effort 
was made, and it deserves the reprobation of every honorable person. 
That it came to the end so quickly is a credit to the American people, 
and a fresh testimony to the character of GARFIELD. The latter’s letter 
to Secretary CHAsE, it is universally admitted, was no unfaithfulness to 
Rosecrans, but really an act of fidelity to him and to the country. 
The Cincinnati Commercial says : 

“ CHASE was responsible to the President and Secretary of War for both RosECRANS 
and GARFIELD, and the letter of the latter was a friendly effort to prevent his com- 
mander in the field from ruining himself by delays. These delays were not for sufficient 
reasons. They were inexcusable, and they led to Chickamauga.” 

And the Louisville Courier-Journal, after remarking that there was 
nothing in the letter ‘‘discreditable to the writer, or treacherous to 
General RosEcrans,’’ adds: 

Democrats should hold aloof from the controversy. The name and fame of GAR- 
FIELD as a Statesman, patrivt and man of honor, are safe in the hands of friends who 
are able to defend his reputation effectively, late and early. The career of General 
ROSECRANS is his own atfair,and, because he happens to be a democratic Congressman, 
gives him no claim upon the party, beyond what he may earn in his ctvil and political 
capacity. But that GARFIELD’s letter to CHASE, which was straightforward 
and intelligent, was a breach of trust, can only be shown on the hypothesis that a 
Chief of Staff is an unthinking slave and bound to obey and serve his master with the 
docility of a dog. This GARFIELD was not. 

On the whole, an attack such as this has been brings to mind the 
experience of a certain viper that gnawed a file. 





Is the Panama Canal in course of construction, or is it not? The 
Panama newspapers and the Panama correspondents of the American 
newspapers are agreed that nothing beyond the barest pretence of work 
is going forward. The agents and circulars of the company insist that 
a vast amount is doing, and that farther’ payments on the stock are urg- 
ently needed to pay the costs. We always have mantained that these 
Frenchmen should be allowed to cut their canal through the Isthmus, 
if they could; we never believed that they could, and we are now 
forced to the belief that they are working much harder at collecting 
instalments than at anything which legitimately calls for such payment. 





THE debate on the Cloture in the English House of Commons goes 
forward slowly, there being no way to reach a vote until everybody has 
had a hearing. ‘The Tories have decided not to regard it as a question 
outside party politics, and to oppose the whole plan with their united 
powers. ‘The ministry again announce their purpose to stand or fall by 
the result. If the Tories, Home Rulers and disaffected Liberals can 
rally the same strength on this issue as against Mr. BraDLAuGu, then 
Parliament wiil be dissolved and a new election ordered. But the 
chances of such a result are quite remote. Mr. GLADSTONE’s majority 
is better in hand than at any time since the last election; and very few 
of the Liberals will care to face the consequence of such a vote. They 
all remember what the constituencies did with Mr. Lowe’s following in 
1869. 





Unpber the Coercion Law, Mr. WituiaM E. Forster has had some 
seven hundred and fifty Irishmen shut up in prison, and still keeps five 
hundred under lock and key. None of them have been charged with 
any overt act ; they merely are ‘‘ reasonably suspected ”’ of exerting a 
terroristic influence and the like. Meanwhile, terrorism and its attend- 
ant outrages are as numerous and as atrocious as ever. Ireland is car- 
rying on a suppressed warfare upon England, and all that represents 
English rule. Mr. Forster, having shut up in prison all who venture to 
criticize his rule, and confiscated all papers and suppressed <1 meetings 
held for that purpose, goes to Ireland to address the people on the 
subject. They hear him with good humor, and make no hostile com- 
ments. This Quaker Secretary for Ireland is, like FREDERICK, not a 
man to be argued against ; his boot-soles are too thick. 





All classes in Ireland agree that the arrest of the suspects is doing 
much harm and no good. ‘The Tory landlords of Ireland petition for 
their release. The Irish Liberals in Parliament do the same. The 
Ulster tenants are equally emphatic. The tenants in the other prov- 
inces alone hold their tongues. They will ask nothing of the power 
they mean to fight to the end, and they know that to express sympathy 
might bring on arrest. So Mr. Forster taunts the Irish people with 
want of moral courage. With that sort of courage which he has 
shown, they are not familiar. 


DARKNESS IN THE CAUCUS. 


HE conclusion reached by the Republican members of the 
T House, at their caucus last week, not to abolish or materially 
reduce the internal revenue taxes, is a discouraging indication as to 
the ability of the majority in Congress to deal with the general 
financial situation. Apart from the impropriety of deciding ina 
caucus upon questions that are not political but economic, the action 
taken was clearly not the product of a wise and discriminating view 
of the conditions with which Congress now has to deal. If the re- 
ports of the proceedings can be trusted, those who spoke against 
internal revenue reduction rested their objection upon an alleged 
public opinion, among their constituents, that the taxes ought to 
be continued, and that if the Republicans should vote to reduce 
them, it would be fatal to party success in November. 

Let us suppose that such a feeling exists. Let us suppose that 
there really is a political sentiment of unwillingness to abolish the 
war taxes. The question for Congress to consider is whether this 
feeling is supported by economic facts, or whether it is not purely 
sentimental—so far as it is not inspired by opposition to tariff pro- 
tection. The duty of Congress is to proceed wisely, in view of the 
facts ; not weakly, in fear of a supposed sentiment which, if it exists, 
is in disregard of them. 

The surplusage of the national revenues is such that from the 
beginning of the present fiscal year, (July 1, 1881,) to the end of 
February, just past, a period of eight months, the net reduction of 
the public debt was ninety-eight millions of dollars, ($97,869,443). 
This is at the rate of one hundred and forty-seven millions a year. 
But it is evident that such a process of reduction cannot long con- 
tinue, for the simple reason that there remained on the Ist of March 
of debt now payable, only five hundred and forty-one millions of dol- 
lars, ($541,626,852,) of which fifteen millions have since been called 
for by the Secretary. With the surplus of revenue and the rate of 
payment which have ruled for eight months, making allowance for 
the progressive extinguishment of interest charge, it needs but a 
simple calculation to show that in less than three years and a half— 
say, bythe 1st of September, 1885—-the whole of the debt now 
payable will be extinguished. 

This is a simple statement of the case. It can hardly be mis- 
understood. The question arises whether in dealing with the facts 
statesmanship should prevail, or a mere sentimental notion which 
ignores facts, and declines to consider the subject as a matter of 
financial science. Supposing that all the present taxes shall be 
maintained, what is to result? First, that with the present rate of 
public expenditure—which certainly is great enough in the average 
—we shall have sufficient surplus to extinguish the payable debt 
in three years and a half, after which no more will be payable until 
September, 1891, a period of just six years. It must then fol- 
low that, the hoarding of the surplus during that period being im- 
practicable, there must be in 1885, either an enormous and waste- 
ful increase of public expenditure, or there must be a great reduc- 
tion in the revenues from taxation, or in those from duties, or both. 
If it be proposed to then reduce the revenues from duties, and so to 
impair, or break down, the protective system, that will be a propo- 
sition upon which it will be easy to get the judgment of the Ameri- 
can people. Doubtless, some of those who are now insisting upon 
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the maintenence of the war taxes mean this, though we presume 
that it was not the reason which prompted two of the Pennsylvania 
representatives—Messrs. BAYNE and SHALLENBERGER—in their ob- 
jection to the removal of the internai system, in the caucus of last 
week. But another, and quite as powerful, interest is that of the 
various jobs and schemes which desire to draw money from the 
Treasury. These look with dismay and anger upon every proposi- 
tion calculated to reduce the excess of revenue, and they surronud 
Congress with a cordon of lobbyist influence in favor of maintain- 
ing it. How much control they exercised in the caucus—known 
or unknown to its members—it would be unsafe to say. 

The statesmanlike method of dealing with this subject demands 
that one or the other of two plans be followed. These alternatives 
are : 

1.—To substantially abolish the internal revenue system, on and 
after a near future date; to thus compel such economy as would 
leave nothing for stealing and waste ; to adjust the revenues so that 
by September, 1891, all the now payable bonds would be extin- 
guished, and the surplus then become applicable to the $250,000,- 
000 of 4% per cents., which become payable at that date. This 
would be a judicious, sound, and wise policy. It would settle the 
outlook as to these matters for nine years to come, and give busi- 
ness interests so much of definite data for their guidance. 

2.—If it be desired not to release the chief objects of internal 
taxation, spirits and tobacco, then this desire should be placed on 
safe ground, and justified by sound principles. If the taxes con- 
tinue to be drawn from these articles, the money should be put to 
good use. To collect it in order that certain duties on imports 
may be dispensed with, and certain American industries thus pros- 
trated ; or tocollect it for lobbyists to steal; would be gross public 
wrongs, whose doers the people would swiftly condemn and punish. 
But the money might be put to good use. It might be distributed 
to the States for the payment of their debts, and the support of 
their schools. Such a use would be wise, and it is entirely feasible. 
It requires simply a statesmanlike arrangement of details. 

In the midst of the chatter upon this subject, it behooves Con- 
gress to consider simply the plain and easily understood elements 
of the problem. And it especially behooves the friends of Ameri- 
can industries to show a wise appreciation of their own situation. 
The effort to keep up internal taxation is a snare, unless its pro- 
ceeds are to go to some use such as has been indicated. To reha- 
bilitate the damaged credit of the Southern States, and take the 
honest payment of their debts out of the hands of demagogues 
and repudiators, would be one great measure, while the provision 
of such abundant resources as would enable every State to grapple 
successfully with her burdens of illiteracy would be another of 
equal, or even greater, importance. If this latter policy is to be 
adopted, very well ; if not, the public welfare imperatively demands 
that the war taxes, no longer required, shall be repealed. The Re- 
publicans have a majority in the House of Representatives, and they 
are charged with the responsibility of the initiative. But the cau- 
cus decided that their policy was not to initiate. Such incapacity 
will simply bring them to grief. 








THE PLANS OF THE HAPSBURGERS. 


FTXHE government at Vienna just now is posing before the world 

[ as a much-aggrieved and much-injured Power, which would 
not for the world do anything to disturb the peace of Europe, but 
is much plagued and aggrieved by Panslavists and SkoBELEFFs of a 
disreputable and irregular character. Those who look below the 
surface know better ; but liars like those of Vienna are generally 
quite safe in counting upon the general carelessness of mankind, 
and its willingness to take up any superficial view of things as 
sufficient. It is just Austria-Hungary who has forced insurrec- 
tion upon the Southern Slavs, and who is forcing upon Russia a 





collision of arms. Not, however, in any masculine, high-handed 
fashion. There is nothing masculine, not to say manly, about the 
House of Hapspurc. An old proverb describes the accessions to 
their possessions as coming not by the sword, but by the distaff. 
They seem te have got their vices in the same line. Their greed 
is that of a greedy woman,—always on the lookout for some 
small accession by trickery and impudence, rather than the 
rapacity which takes largely and by force. Their tyranny is the 
tyranny of a cruel woman, which torments its victims by petty an- 
noyances and vexations, until their life becomes a burden to them, 
Their policy is the policy of a dishonest woman, cunning to put 
others in the wrong, and always to seem to have done no wrong, 
however great the provocation they have given. 

That the HapspurRGERS mean to have the Balkan peninsula is 
an open secret, writ at large in every page of their recent history. 
Germany has shut them out of the Empire which suffered untold 
miseries at their hands for centuries past. Northward they can 
pass no longer, however keenly they may remember that WALLEN- 
STEIN and TILLy carried their arms to the Baltic shores. The hope 
of superseding Prussia in the hegemony of Germany broke down 
when, in 1852, they finally failed to force their way into the Zoll- 
verein. Sadowa, fifteen years later, did no more than consummate 
that defeat, and warn them that there was to be a united Ger- 
many without them. Intermediate between these defeats came 
their expulsion from the bulk of their [talian possessions, and the 
latter of them coincides with the loss of them all. So the Haps- 
BURGERS want to know how their losses are to be made up to them. 
Are they to relapse into a second-rate Power, and see one great 
area after another closed to them, without any compensation ? 

In the recent history of the Balkan peninsula, Austrian influence 
has meant one thing and one only. It has not been, like English 
Jingoism, a mistaken support of Turkey. Fhe Hapssurcers have 
no good wishes for the sick man, except his speedy decease, that 
they may become his heirs. It has not been, like the English op- 
position to Jingoism, a hearty sympathy with the Christian peoples 
who are awakening to a new life in the Peninsula. On the contrary, - 
the Hellenic, the Bulgarian and the Montenegrin peoples have had 
no worse enemies than the Austrians. The fiercest abuse of the 
insurgents against the unspeakable horrors of Moslem rule, always 
has dated from Vienna. The most obstinate resistance to the ex- 
tension of the Hellenic and the Montenegrin boundaries has been, 
not at Constantinople, but at Vienna. Forced, step by step, to ac- 
knowledge the rights of these new nationalities, Austria has not 
secured to herself a single claim to their gratitude. They know 
her universally as their enemy, who means to absorb them one by 
one, if opportunity offers, until the HaprsspurG rule shall extend 
from the Silesian frontier to the Mediterranean Sea. 


Her treatment of Bosnia and Herzegovina furnishes a clear illus- 
tration of her general policy. These provinces are no integral 
part of the Austrian Empire. She holds them,as England holds 
Cyprus, in trust for the Turk. Such a situation is annoying to 
both the Moslem and the Christian populations of those provinces ; 
but, if honestly administered, it has its advantages. One of these 
is exemption from service in the Landwehr. The Bosnians owe no 
allegiance to FRANcIS JosEPH. In view of the public law of Europe, 
and of the faith of treaties, they are the subjects of the Sultan. 
They, therefore, cannot be drafted into a military force which might 
be called to serve against their proper sovereign. This exemption 
is the symbol of the fact that they have not been absorbed into 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Yet, the authorities of that Em- 
pire deliberately set aside this exemption and claim their military 
service. They do not do this openly, and with diplomatic notice 
to the other Powers. They take the step in an underhand way, 
without anyone being cognizant of it, and nothing but the revolt 
of the people disclosed it to Europe. That revolt was not against 
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the hardships of military service. It was the declaration of these 
two provinces that they are not parts of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and do not mean to become such. It was their appeal to 
the Great Powers against a gross violation of the treaty of Berlin. 
It was their exposure of one more shabby theft for the extension 
of the dominions of the HAPSBURGERS. 

Is it wonderful that Russia should regard all this with more than 
impatience, and that the Czar’s government should be drifting into 
a war to preventit? The Russians have long regarded themselves 
as the guardians of their kinsmen, the Southern Slavs. They have 
made good their title to this distinction by large sacrifices on their 
behalf. The sufferings and hardships of the campaign for the 
liberation of Bulgaria were but a repetition of what had been 
undergone in several previous cases. To the Austrification of these 
two Slavic provinces, Russia gave no consent at Berlin. It is not 
likely now that she will sit still to see that process carried on by 
the tricksters who are executing the traditional policy of the 
House of Hapspurc. The Czar may resist; General SKOBELEFF 
may be rebuked and rusticated. But General SKOBELEFF is noth- 
ing more than the mouth-piece of men who hold positions of more 
cardinal importance; and they, again, are but the mouth-pieces of 
a feeling which permeates an Empire. 


If war comes, what will be the result? Austria, if alone, will 
achieve little. She has been efficient as a military power only for 
the oppression of her own people. The map of Europe has but 
few places on it where her unaided troops won victories. Esslingen 
is the only instance which occurs to us. Her hope now, as always, 
is in help from abroad. She thinks she has secured the neutrality 
of Servia by allowing its Prince to call himself King, and by prom- 
ising his house immunity against the claims of the olderand more 
patriotic dynasty. She hopes, also, that Italian antipathy to France 
may save her from annoyance in that quarter. But her main hope is 
Germany. She knows that Prince Bismarck would like to secure 
the HapspurGERS’ territories to the south, in exchange for the 
three German provinces he covets as needed to make up the com- 
pleteness of the Teutonic Empire. If they will give him the two 
Austrias and the Tyrol, they may get as many Slavs as they can 
find, and Constantinople may replace the loss of Vienna. They do 
not mean to give him anything, and yet they think themselves 
cunning enough to use him in getting more. We believe they 
have mistaken their man; and that before he will strike a blow 
for them, he will offer them terms which they never will accept. 
He knows too well, we think, the value of a German soldier, to 
risk the life of one before he has made sure of a fair consideration. 
But if we are wrong in this, it is by no means certain that the sup- 
port of Germany will be worth so much as is supposed. The new 
Empire has a great many outstanding bills. Its Catholic popula- 
tion is disaffected. Its Slavonic provinces on the Russian frontier 
are ripe for revolt. The Scandinavian countries are waiting their 
chance to recover Sleswick to Denmark. France means to have 
Alsace and Lorraine back again. On every side a war with Rus- 
sia might precipitate struggles which would divide and weaken the 
incomparable army which made its way twelve years ago into Paris. 
Even that army might well hesitate to encounter the Russian 
hordes, who fight and die, as at Eylau, without yielding an inch of 
ground, even when the struggle is a hopeless one. 

Storm signals are flying in every quarter of Europe now. By 
the time Spring has fairly opened and it is possible to move an 
army, the Russians may be crossing the Galician frontier. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


N the “‘ Transactions of the Rhode Island Medical Society,’’ for 1881, 
Dr. Epwin M. Snow, Superintendent of Health, of Providence, 

is reported as taking ground in opposition to the recent general incli- 
nation toward the use of bovine vaccine matter. His remarks are worthy 
of notice at a time when medical authority is presumed to be very 





strongly unfavorable to the use of the ‘‘ humanized,’’ and in favor of 
the ‘‘bovine,’’ virus. As to the latter, Dr. Snow said he had never 
used it, but he had seen it used by others. He had known two cases in 
which children lost their lives from smallpox because the bovine virus 
did not take effect. He had known from others of scores, and probably 
hundreds, of cases in which the bovine virus failed to produce any result. 
He believed it was generally acknowledged that the bovine virus, as used 
in Providence, was very uncertain in its results. He added that he had 
seen very severe, and even most serious local ulcers produced by the 
bovine virus ; far worse, and more frequent, than he had ever known 
from the use of humanized virus ; and while he doubted whether there 
had yet been a fair and full investigation of the protective power of 
bovine virus, several facts led him to believe that its protection against 
smallpox was not complete. On the other hand, he had in his office the 
records of 26,000 persons vaccinated in his office since he had been in 
charge. For these, the humanized virus, transmitted from arm to arm 
since the time of JENNER, had been uniformily used, and its local and 
constitutional effects are precisely the same from day to day, as those 
described by JENNER. His description is perfectly reproduced by the 
vaccinations every week. The protection, Dr. Snow declared, is perfect, 
and he cited a number of very remarkable instances, declaring, in con- 
clusion, that his experience of the protective power of vaccination with 
humanized virus had been such that he could have no possible doubt 
upon the subject. 





In discussing the subject of internal revenue collecting in the South- 
ern States, the Chattanooga Zimes expresses itself strongly. In a re- 
cent instance in Georgia, where two United States Marshals are charged 
with wilfully shooting a citizen, the Zimes declares the facts to be, that 
the man was shot to death while standing in his own doorway, with his 
hands in his pockets, and that the murder was as cowardly and brutal 
as that of a deputy collector, Davis, recently, by moonshiners, in War- 
ren County, Tennessee. It adds these statements : 

There has been a deal of lawlessness in the mountains of Tennessee, Georgia and 
North Carolina, growing out of the illicit making of whiskey and brandy; but the 
murdering has not all been on one side by any means. The revenue officers, especi- 
ally in Georgia, have been in many instances cruel, murderous scoundrels, the scum of 
the State. The laws regulating the manufacture and taxing of spirits have 
done more to create and promote outlawry, robbery of the Government, and generally 
to demoralize the public conscience and estrange the people from their chosen rulers, 
than all other causes. 


It is only just to advise our readers that the newspaper from which 
we quote is a remarkably independent and liberal representative of the 
Southern press. It is by no means one of the Bourbons. Its charges 
against the United States revenue officers of Georgia may be fair, or 
otherwise, but there can be no doubt of the fact that the service of the 
Government in the South in the collection of the war taxes has been at 
great cost of life, and with great stress of ill-feeling. In the past, how- 
ever, the revenues from these taxes were needful, and the Government 
was obliged to compel their collection ; the question now is, simply, 
whether the system shall outlive the necessity for its existence. 





THE Constitution of Ohio prohibits the issue of licenses to liquor- 
dealers. This achievement of the so-called Temperance party was 
meant to shut up the State to either Prohibition or free whiskey, and, 
indeed, to force the former. The provision was supported by both the 
liquor interest and the temperarice men ; but it is the former only who 
get the benefit of it. Thesale of intoxicants proceeds with no restric- 
tions, except the national tax and the penalties for consequences, im- 
posed by State laws. In no part of the country is the business more 
vigorous or prosperous. Prohibition seems to be out of the question 
in a State with so large a population of German voters ; and the legis- 
lators are perplexed to find some way to restrict and limit the traffic. 
A measure now before the legislature imposes a tax of three hundred 
dollars upon every place where spirits are sold ; but this can be regarded 
only as an evasion of the Constitution. The better class of liquor- 
dealers favor it, as a measure for the repression of groggeries ; but the 
association which represents the trade means to contest its validity in 
the courts. On the whole, the provision of the State Constitution 
cannot be called successful for the purpose it had in view. 





IT seems that the abandonment of the court-house site at Easton, in 
this State, raises the question as to the rights of PENN’s heirs to the re- 
version of this property, since it was JOHN PENN who, in 1764, deeded 
the land to the town for this purpose. It is said, also, that the removal 
of the Allentown jail caused a similar reversion to these heirs. We 
hardly can see how these claims have validity. In 1778 the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania terminated the proprietary rights of the PENN family, 
by the payment of a lump. sum of money in compensation for these 
rights. The PENNs were not satisfied, but knowing that it was “ that 
or nothing,’’ and that “‘ the landlords must go,’’ they took the money, 
and secured a perpetual pension of £4000 from the English crown, as.a 
further compensation for their losses. That pension is still paid. If 
the transaction of 1778 was legally valid, must it not convey to the 
commonwealth all such reversions as these of Easton and Allentown ! 
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If it was invalid, then a great deal more than these two patches comes 
into question. 





A Harp hit for those of General Grant’s admirers who were look- 
ing on approvingly at the RosEcrans raid, is that which comes from the 
testimony of General Grant himself. Mr. Tuomas M. NicHoL, in a Chi- 
cago interview, makes the pointed suggestion that if General RosECRANS 
desires to revive a discussion of his military achievements, and of the man- 
ner in which they were dealt with in 1863, he might do well to make a 
contest concerning the matter ‘‘ with a man who has some military 
reputation of his own, and who is still living.’”’ And having given this 
intimation as a preface, he goes on to say : 

“Soon after the election of 1880, General GARFIELD gave me a letter to deliver to 
General GRANT. I called at GRANT’s room in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in New York, 
to hand him the letter. During the conversation, GRANT said there were two men 
that GARFIELD could never recognize or speak to without an entire sacrifice of his own 
self-respect—HEwitTT and RosECRANS. He said HEwitTT’s conduct was outrageously 
indecent, but that RosECRANS’s was a great deal worse, for GARFIELD had been the 
best friend he ever had. He had stood up for him, apologized for his blunders, ex- 
plained and excused them, and defended him for seventeen years, when, if it had not 
been for GARFIELD, he would have long ago sunk out of sight into the obscurity which 
was all his worthlessness entitled him to. He said he hoped GARFIELD had found 
him out at last, and would let him take care of himself hereafter. He never was fit to 
command an army. He would not, or rather could not, obey orders. He was what 
he (GRANT) called a constitutional insubordinate, a sort of pig-headed, obstinate man, 
who would get a selfish prejudice into his head and stick to it and act on it against the 
judgment and reason of everybody else, and absolutely was incapable of seeing any 
force in any facts or arguments in conflict with what was, for the time being, his theory. 
He said RosEcRANS would have utterly destroyed the Army of the Cumberland, or 
had it destroyed, if it had not been for the intelligence of the Army itself, and especi- 
ally for such subordinate officers as GARFIELD and THOMAS.” 








THE SISTER OF LORD BYRON. 


HE death of Miss Ada Trevanion, announced in the English news- 
papers as having occurred on the 11th of February, at the age of 
fifty-two, revives some personal recollections of more than ordinary 
interest. Miss Trevanion, who was herself an author, having published 
a small volume of poems in 1858, was the third daughter of Mr. Henry 
Trevanion, who married, in 1826, Georgianna Augusta Leigh, the 
daughter of Colonel George Leigh, and of the half-sister of Lord Byron. 
The last-named was the Augusta to whom Byron addressed his lines, 
beginning 
“My sister! my sweet sister! if a name 
Dearer and purer were, it should be thine.” 


Without intending to revive or dabble in the very painful tales of 
scandal that occasioned so much controversy, thirteen years ago, when 
Mrs. Stowe published her book containing the statements therein 
ascribed to Lady Noel-Byron, we may give some details concerning 
Miss Trevanion’s grandmother, the poet’s half-sister. Augusta was the 
only child of Captain John Byron, by his marriage with Lady Amelia 
d’Arcy, only daughter, and eventually heiress, of Robert d’ Arcy, fourth 
and last Earl of Holdernesse, who, in 1744, was Ambassador to the 
Venetian Republic, and, in 1751, (¢emp. George II.,) Secretary of State. 
His sons predeceased him, and his only daughter, who became Baroness 
Conyers in her own right at his death, married the Duke of Leeds, then 
Lord Carmarthen (and the seventh duke, who married Miss Caton of 
Maryland, was her half-nephew). Lord Holdernesse died in 1778. In 
the following year, his daughter was divorced, by act of Parliament, 
and married Captain Byron. (The Duke also remarrying, his daughter 
by his second wife was Lady Catherine Whyte-Melville, mother of the 
novelist, —whom she survived. She died only a few months ago, nearly 
ninety.) 

‘* Lady Holdernesse,’’ writes Horace Walpole, in 1778, ‘‘ expresses 
nothing but grief and willingness to receive her daughter again on any 
terms. The daughter is sensible of her utter ruin, and has 
written a: letter to Lord Carmarthen, (her husband,) acknowledging her 
guilt, and begging to be remembered only with pity.’’ In October, 
1779, Walpole’s friend Mason writes to him: ‘‘ At Lady Holdernesse’s 
request, I have lent Lady Conyers my parsonage [Aston,] while Mr. 
Byron is raising recruits at Sheffield and Rotherham. This was by no 
means a pleasant sacrifice to make on my part; but I fancy you will 
think with me, that, as Lady Holdernesse asked it, I could not decently 
refuse.”’ The pair seem to have remained there some months, for in 
December Mason writes: ‘‘ A letter has just come which tells me that 
the west w'nd, which blew so violently on Thursday night, has torn off 
a great deal of my fine Westmoreland slate ; that the slate, in falling, 
has broken all the panes in the window of the best bed-room, where 
my Lady Conyers and her husband were lodged ; that not only my lady, 
but even her military spouse, was greatly alarmed, and obliged to quit their 
apartment. . . . . However, I find that they are not so frightened 
but that they will keep their headquarters at Aston, though Mr. Byron 
has received orders to remove his recruiting party to Beverley.”’ 

Lady Conyers died in London, “ after a lingering illness,’’ in 1784, 
at the early age of twenty-nine, when her son by her first husband 
succeeded to her barony of Conyers. Captain John Byron died at Va- 
lenciennes, in 1791, aged forty-five. By Lord Carmarthen, Lady Con- 
yers had also a daughter, who married the Earl of Winchester, and the 





present earl, a man of very high character, and his brother, the Bishop of 
Norwich, are her sons, and, consequently, Mrs. Leigh’s half-nephews. 
This will convey an idea of the class of persons who were affected by 
the statements in Mrs. Stowe’s books. e 

Byron writes of his sister as ‘‘ residing with her grandmother, Lady 
Holdernesse, and seeing but little of me, for family reasons.’’ Lady 
Holdernesse naturally had little reason to desire to keep up the Byron 
connection after her unhappy daughter’s death. Moore tells us, that, 
‘next to the dead, whose hold upon his fancy had been place® beyond 
all risk of severance, those friends whom Byron saw but occasionally, 
and by such favorable glimpses as only renewed the first kind of impres- 
sion they had made, were the surest to live unchangingly, and without 
shadow, in his memory. To the same cause, there is little doubt that 
his love for his sister owed much of its devotedness and fervor. In a 
mind sensitive and versatile as his, long habits of family intercourse 
might have estranged, or at least dulled, his natural affection for her ; 
but their separation during youth left this feeling fresh and untried. 
His very inexperience in such ties made the smile of a sister no less a 
novelty than a charm to him, and, before the first gloss of this new- 
awakened sentiment had time to wear off, they were again separated, 
and forever.’’ ; 

‘¢ My sister is in town [he writes prior to 1814], which is a great 
comfort ; for, never having been much together, we are naturally more 
attached to each other.’’ Under date of March 22d, 1814, he writes: 
‘The only person who struck me was Lady S——d [Stafford], eldest 
daughter of Lady C. L. [Caroline Leveson-Gower]. They say she is 
not pretty. I don’t know,—everything is pretty that pleases ; but there 
is an air of ‘soul’ about her,—and her color changes,—and there is 
the shyness of the antelope (which I delight in,) in her manner, so 
much so that I observed her more than I did any other woman in the 
rooms, and only looked at anything else when I thought she might per- 
ceive and feel embarrassed by my scrutiny. After all, there may be 
something of association in this. She is a friend of Augusta’s, and what- 
ever she loves I can’t help liking.”’ 

The Hon. Mrs. Leigh died in 1851, at St. James’s Palace, aged sixty- 
eight, leaving children. Her husband, who was her cousin, died the 
previous year. (She enjoyed the prefix of ‘‘ Honorable ’’ in consequence 
of her mother’s being a baroness in her own right.) 


=== 


THE WIDOW OF BALZAC. 
Paris, March 5. 


TURKISH proverb says: ‘* When the house is finished, death 
enters.’’ This is the reason why the Sultans always have a palace 
in course of construction, which they take care not to finish. In 
March, 1850, Honoré de Balzac married the woman whom he had long 
loved, his famous debts were paid, his home charmingly arranged for 
happiness ; even his detractors, as if they had foreseen his approaching 
end, began to praise him; the Parents Pauvres andthe Cousin Pons 
were proclaimed to be works of genius. Five months later, in August, 
1850, Balzac died. The last words that the author of the Comédte 
Humaine wrote, was a single line at the foot of a note of Madame de 
Balzac to Théophile Gautier : 


“« Fe ne puis plus ni lire, ni écrire. 











De BALZAc.” 


Certain events, which will be explained further on, have recently 
attracted public attention to the personality of the widow of the illus- 
trious novelist. Who was Madame de Balzac, and what has been her 
history since the death of the author of the Comédie Humaine? These 
are the two questions that I propose to answer briefly in the following 
lines : 

In all probability, several women figured in the life of Balzac, 
amours de galanterie, which passed like shooting stars in the turbulent 
firmament of his existence. One woman alone shone without eclipse, 
and brightened his life to the end. Balzac calls her his “< star,’’ his “‘ dear 
beloved sovereign.’’ The acquaintance began in 1833 or 1834, when 
the lady was the wife of a Russian gentleman, the Count Hanska. In 
Balzac’s correspondence, we can follow almost year by year the slow de- 
velopment of this idyl, which lasted nearly twenty years, the most respect- 
ful, the most patient, the most pure that one could imagine. Unfortu- ' 
nately, the correspondence of Balzac contains no details as to the begin- 
ning of this attachment ; part of the early letters have been kept back by 
the family, and a still greater part were burnt in a fire that took place in 
Madame de Hanska’s house at Moscow. The first letter in the corres- 
pondence is dated August, 1835. In the following years there are 
many regrettable /acune, but these letters that we have are the most 
charming in the two volumes. This attachment was the sunshine of 
Balzac’s life, and always in his hours of trouble, disappointment or 
weariness he comes to warm himself in its rays. For along time, he 
envelopes: his love with the vail of friendship. ‘‘ Do not, I pray you, 
establish any comparison between the friendship you inspire and that 
which you grant; for there those who love you have the advantage.”’ 
Madame Hanska is not exact in replying to his letters. He says: ‘‘I 
have received your numbers thirty-six and thirty-seven ; thirty-five has 
not arrived. . Your silence was for me a sorrow that 
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exceeded and completed all the other sorrows of my life. I am the object 
of such atrocious calumnies that I had come to believe that you had 
heard and believed exorbitant things about me.’’ However, he will 
not compromise his ‘‘ dear countess. dear confidant of our sadnesses and 
our errors.’’ The Count Hanska has, it appears, manifested some fears 
as to the taste of women for famous authors: ‘‘ M. Hanskais very kind 
to imagine that women fall in love with authors; I have, and ever shall 
have, nething to fear on that score; Iam not only invulnerable, but 
also unwounded ; assure him of the fact.’’ 

Balzac did not have to keep up this pious falsehood for long. 
Madame Hanska soon became a widow, and Balzac was able in all lib- 
erty to tell her that he adored her, that she was his only consolation, 
the hope of his life. ‘‘ If the hope of all my life were to fail me, if I 
were to lose you r ’? In 1843 Balzac returns from Russia, 
where he has been visiting his cara contessina, sharing in the joys and 
charms ofa family that was not yet his own. Speaking of having just 
read the Memoirs of Lauzun, he writes: ‘‘ After I had read this bad 
book, I cried: ‘ How happy one is to love but one woman!’ And I 
persist in that opinion ; it is at once a cry of the heart and a result of 
the force of reasoning and observation; for I analyze you with the 
most perfect self-possession, and I recognize with conviction and happi- 
ness that no one can be compared to you; in the whole world I know 
not a finer intelligence, a nobler heart, a more sweet and charming 
humor, a more straightforward character, asurer judgment and so much 
reason and prudence ! Have we two thoughts? See! You 
speak to me of pains in the heart; and yesterday I was praying for your 
health in the church of Saint Germain des Prés! Are you, then, not 
aware that your life is my life and that your death would be mine? 
Your joys are my joys, your griefs my griefs. There has never been 
such an affection in the world. Oh! yes, dear distant and 
present star, count upon me as upon yourself; neither I nor my devo- 
tion will fail you any more than life will fail your body. You may be- 
lieve, dear fraternal soul, what people of my age say of life; believe 
me, there is no other life for me but yours. Ifa misfortune happened 
to you, I should go and bury myself in an obscure corner, unknown to 
all, and see no one; no, these are not vain words. If happiness for a 
woman consists in knowing that she is alone in a man’s heart, filling it 
in an indispensable manner, sure that she shines like a light in a man’s 
intelligence, sure that she is in his blood, that she animates each palpita- 
tion of his heart, that she lives in his thought like the very substance of 
that thought, and with the certitude that it will be so always and always: 
well, then, dear sovereign of my soul, you may say that you are happy, 
and happy senza drama, for such I shall be for you until death.”’ 

At last, on March 14, 1850, the marriage was celebrated at Vier- 
zschovnia, and Madame Hanska, mée Countess Eve Rzewuska, became 
Madame Eve de Balzac, and Balzac is able to announce “‘ the happy 
dénouement of that grand and fine drama of the heart, which has lasted 
for sixteen years. Three days ago I married the only woman that Ihave 
ever loved, whom I love more than ever, and whom I shall love unto 
death. This union is, I believe, the reward that God held in reserve 
for so much adversity, so many years of labor, so many difficulties un- 
dergone and surmounted. Ihave neither had a happy youth nor a 
flowery spring ; I shall have the most brilliant summer, the sweetest of 
all autumns.”’ 

With what astonishment, and almost pain, do we learn that this wo- 
man who was able to concentrate upon herself all the passion that Bal- 
zac had to spend outside his work, this queen of beauty, this incom- 
parable ‘‘ jewel of Poland,’’ who, for nearly twenty years, filled the 
heart of that romancer who lived all his life in the sublime spheres of 
creative thought, that the widow of Honoré de Balzac is now being 
sold up for debt! Already an anonymous sale has taken place at the 
H6tel Drouot, at the instance of a well-known picture-dealer ; some 
weeks ago, the house of Balzac was sold to Madame de Rothschild, for 
$100,000, and now, from March sth to r2th, a sale is going on at the 
Chateau de Beauregard, Villeneuve Saint-Georges, near Paris,. ‘‘ by 
order of the President of the Civil Tribunal of Corbeil,’’ of objects of 
art, furniture, pictures, books, etc., belonging to Madame the widow 
Honoré de Balzac. 

The history of Madame de Balzac, since the death of her illustrious 
husband, has been always more or less enveloped in mystery. By her 
marriage with M. Hanska she had a daughter Anna, who was married, 
already in 1846, to the Count George Mniszech. In the correspond- 
ence of Balzac will be found many letters to the young couple,whom he 
used to address by the pet names, ‘‘ Mon cher Gringalet, ma chére Zé- 
phirine.’’ After the death of Balzac, Madame de Balzac, together with 
her daughter and son-in-law, spent their time partly in Poland and 
partly at Paris, or in the continental watering-places. Some twenty 
years ago, Madame de Balzac bought the Chateau de Beauregard, at 
Villeneuve Saint-Georges, where they were in the habit of passing the 
summer until two years ago, when’ Madame de Balzac settled defini- 
tively at Paris, in the splendid hotel in the Rue Balzac, which the Count 
Mniszech had built adjoining the house formerly occupied by Balzac. 
This Hétel Mniszech has long been spoken of as one of the mysteries 
and wonders of Paris. The architecture is magnificent,and the internal 
decoration is said to be wonderful. I say, ‘“‘said to be,’’ for no one 
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but two or three very intimate friends ever entered it. One thing 
alone was certain ; namely, that it was a perfect storehouse of artistic 
treasures, for Madame de Balzac and her daughter were constantly buy- 
ing. As for the Count Mniszech, who died last December, he does not 
appear to have been of late years in full possession of his faculties. The 
mystery of the household was further augmented by the presence of the 
painter and illustrator Jean Gigoux, whose reported marriage with 
Madame de Balzac created so much talk a few years ago. It was said, 
at the time, that the Tzar had opposed the marriage on the pretext 
that the genius of Balzac, being considered as a kind of nobility, the 
Countess Hanska had not derogated in marrying him. Then it was 
stated that the Tzar had formally prohibited this alliance and that the 
affair had been compromised by a morganatic marriage. All these points 
remain to be cleared up. Meanwhile Jean Gigoux forms part of the 
household and is supposed to be the husband of Madame de Balzac, 
although she does not bear his name. Madame de Balzac is now 
seventy-nine years of age, Jean Gigoux is seventy-three, the Countess 
Mniszech is over fifty. Nevertheless, although they have arrived at 
years of discretion, these three persons have contrived to dissipate a 
colossal fortune and to get themselves into pecuniary embarrassments of 
no common order, and all within the space of some four or five years. 

First of all, in building the Hotel Mniszech, the Count spent an 
immense sum of money. Meanwhile, Madame de Balzac and her 
daughter had their heads turned by the splendors of the Universal 
Exhibition of 1878; they bought extravagantly, and particularly in the 
Chinese and Japanese departments. Since then, Madame de Balzac 
and the Countess Mniszech have been smitten with a mania for buying 
and collecting guand méme. The facilities for satisfying such a mono- 
mania are, perhaps, greater in Paris than in any other city, and the two 
ladies amply availed themselves of their opportunities. Pictures, books, 
bric-a-brac, old furniture, Chinese and Japanese curiosities, diamonds, 
tapestries—all fascinated their desire. They bought and bought. A 
year ago the Countess Mniszech figured on the books of one Parisian 
picture-dealer with a debt of more than two hundred thousand dollars, 
on the books of another for double that amonnt, and elsewhere for 
various sums which made a total debt of one million dollars for pictures. 
On the books of Boucheron the jeweler, the Countess Mniszech was 
debited with two hundred and forty thousand dollars worth of dia- 
monds. Her bills at the bookshops and curiosity shops were on a 
similar scale, and the buying craze still continued, and the bills re- 
mained unpaid. At this juncture, some of the creditors grew impa- 
tient and endeavored to recover their goods. What was their 
astonishment to find that part, if not all, had disappeared. The 
Countess had resold at low prices many of the pictures she had bought 
without paying for them! Furthermore, the different dealers had, 
consciously or unconsciously, lent themselves to the crazy ¢ripotages of 
the Countess. In one case, for instance, dealer B. bought at a low 
price pictures that dealer A. had sold to the Countess, and then dealer 
B. resold them again to dealer C. One dealer had made an immense 
sum of money out of this queer intermediary business. However, the 
alarm once given, the legal authorities had to intervene, and between 
them and the conseil de famille the whole affair is being arranged. 
Curiously enough, the French newspapers have said hardly anything 
about the matter. The explanation of this phenomenon is to be sought 
in the fact that the difficulties are being arranged en famiil/e to a certain 
extent, while, on the other hand, the dealers who have been victimized 
are anxious to conceal their wounds and losses. 

Balzac never, of course, lived in the Chateau de Beauregard, and 
nothing that belonged to him, not even an inkstand, figured amongst 
the objects sold. The pictures, objects of art, books and other souvenirs. 
that belonged to Balzac have all been placed in secure hands, in the 
house of M. Jules Lacroix, in the Rue d’Anjou. M. Jules Lacroix, the 
novelist and dramatist, author of translations of Gdipus Rex, Macbeth, 
King Lear, etc., and brother of the well-known “#terateur Paul Lacroix 
(Bibliophile Jacob), married the Countess Rzewuska. It is to be pre- 
sumed that to Madame Lacroix will now devolve the task of providing 
for the widow of Balzac, for the Countess Mniszech and for the son of 
the Countess Mniszech, the last descendants of the glorious high con- 
stable of Poland, Wenceslas Rzewuski. It is a strange story, the last 
word of which has still to be told. THEODORE CHILD. 
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SCIENCE. 
MORSELLI AND O'DEA ON SUICIDE. 


HE last valuable addition to the great International Scientific 
Series of Appleton & Co., is a work entitled, ‘‘ Suicide: An 
Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics,’’? by Henry Morselli, M. D., of 
Turin. It is awork worthy to rank with the productions of Bagehot, 
Bain, Spencer, Maudsley, and Huxley. A good companion volume is 
‘¢ Suicide : Studies in Its Philosophy, Causes, and Prevention,’’ by 
James J. O’Dea, M.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Morselli studies suicide as a social phenomenon allied. with all the 
other racial forces. Suicide increases as civilization advances. The 
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progressive augmentation which appears in long periods. Morselli 
holds to the doctrine of Wagner and Buckle, that so-called voluntary 
actions are regular and uniform, like the phenomena of biology of 
populations. The laws of social life are simply the unyielding laws 
of nature. Statistics, of which Morselli is the enthusiastic apostle, are 
the bulwark of this doctrine. He concludes that suicide is an effect 
of the struggle for existence and of human selection. In studying the 
influences which act on suicide, it is found to be difficult to decide 
upon the absolute or relative importance of each. According to 
O’Dea, climate proper, or difference in latitude, has little, if any, in- 
fluence on the rate of suicide. Suicide is most frequent in the centre 
of Europe, from the north-east of France to the eastern borders of 
Germany ; but both Morselli and O’Dea agree that ethnical, religious 
and social phenomena have more to do with the selection of this area than 
has climate. That atmospheric conditions may have something to do with 
individual cases of suicide cannot be doubted by those who have observed 
or experienced the effect of changes of the weather upon the clearness 
and activity of the intellect. These changes act with peculiar force 
upon persons of nervous temperament. Alfieri declared that his intel- 
lect was always most active when the pressure of the atmosphere was 
greatest. Suicides most prevail in the regions of the great rivers, and 
in those formed by alluvial deposits of the more recent epochs. 

Throughout the whole of Europe, the greater number of suicides happen 
in the warm seasons. The number of suicides commonly reaches its 
maximum in the month of June. Morselli asserts that it is most proba- 
ble that the moon exercises more or less influence on suicides, as it 
does on fits of madness and epilepsy, which are generally aggravated at 
the time of the waning moon ; but his statistics are insufficient to sub- 
stantiate this opinion. The first days of the month, the first days of 
the week, and the first half of the day, curiously enough, afford the 
largest number of suicides. A striking point with reference to ethnic 
influences on the suicide is the fact that the pure German race shows 
the strongest propensity to self-destruction. Saxony, the centre of the 
purest German stocks, the old and powerful land of the Teutons, pre- 
sents one of the highest averages for suicide. The Latin races show a 
comparatively slight tendency to suicide. Wherever the Germanic ele- 
ment has penetrated, statistics prove the great influence of this race 
upon the increase of suicide. In our own country, the German element 
shows the strongest suicidal tendency, while the Irish shows the least. 
Statistical data strongly support the position that racial characteristics 
have much to do with the inclination towards suicide. In Europe, 
the type of people tall of stature, with light hair and eyes, and large 
skulls, have always shown a greater contempt for death, and therefore a 
stronger propensity to suicide, than the other of the two primitive types, 
—the short of stature, with dark skin and eyes, and comparatively 
small skulls. In the matter of skulls, however, many contradictions 
have been noted. The rate of suicide is higher among Protestants than 
among Catholics. Those countries which possess a high standard of gen- 
eral culture furnish the largest contingent of voluntary death ; but, ac- 
cording to O’ Dea, the increase of suicide is not so much due to spread of 
knowledge as to some defects and evil tendencies in our current educa- 
tional system. Crime and suicide do not seem to go hand in hand. 
Suicide is rare where crimes against the person, such as homicide, rape 
and poisoning, are common. 

Years of agricultural distress and misery, and of financial crisis, 
constantly raise the proportions of suicide. This, perhaps, is what 
would be generally expected ; but when we are told that the States 
which are most advanced in railway development are those which gen- 
erally have the larger averages of suicides, we must look below the sur- 
face fora reason. During periods of revolution and war suicides di- 
minish, the psychological cause of this being the pre-occupation of 
minds in the fate of their country. Morselli concludes that the pro- 
portion of suicides in all Europe is greater among the condensed popu- 
lation of cities than amongst the more scattered inhabitants of the 
country. Paris has more victims to suicide than any other city in the 
world; but many causes—racial, social, religious, political,—combine 
to bring about this result. 

Suicide is much more frequent among men than among women, as 
pointed out both by Morselli and O’Dea. The tendency to suicide 
augments in the two sexes in direct ratio with age. Widowhood, 
divorce, and celibacy, favor the increase of suicide. Industries which 
‘correspond to the least urgent needs of life, those which include workers 
in objects of luxury, give large averages of suicide. Nuns, and other 
persons devoted to religion, give few suicides. The inclination to 
suicide among the military is very high. The commercial classes, the 
lawyers and the physicians show high averages. Morselli brings out 
some important facts in regard to suicide among prisoners. Prisoners 
generally, accused or condemned, have more inclination towards suicide 
than the ordinary population. Solitary confinement produces a greater 
proportion of suicides than associated imprisonment and a system of 
mixed prisoners. 

In discussing the individual psychological influences which act upon 
suicide, Morselli strongly upholds and advocates the doctrine of deter- 
minism. In given cases individual motives to suicide may exist, but a 
‘great collective necessity is’ back of every act of suicide. Whatever 





may be the individual impetus to suicide—insanity, pellagra, fanaticism, 
painful physical diseases, weariness of life, violent passions, libertinism, 
alcoholism, domestic troubles, financial derangements, misery, remorse, 
shame, despair—these are all the effects of great natural laws. It can 
be seen from a study of these influences, says Morselli, how much man, 
in his actions, depends upon the material and social atmosphere in 
which he lives, and how mistaken is the argument of those who pretend 
to justify suicide by the old Zenonian motto, ‘‘AMJor? licet cui vivere non 
placet,’’ by which duties to society are silently passed over, and only 
individual interest admitted. 

Drowning, hanging, fire-arms, wounds, poisoning, falls from a 
height, and asphyxia are the principal means of suicide the world over. 
The choice of means is generally guided by two motives, the certainty 
of the event and the absence or shortness of suffering. In a limited 
group of men, the choice is constantly the same from year to year. In 
a general survey, hanging is seen to stand first. 

For the student of the subject of suicide, the work of O’Dea will 
serve as the complement to that of Morselli. Both books contain many 
of the same facts. The special causative influences of suicide, such a 
climate, race, civilization, religion, sex, age, profession, and social con- 
ditions, are more scientifically and thoroughly considered by Morselli 
than by O’Dea. The method of statistics, although not entirely 
neglected by the latter, is not employed by him to any great extent. 
It is both the shield and ornament of the former, whose pages bristle 
with figures, and figures which do not lie. Morselli deals with suicide 
as investigated in the present century. A large part of the volume of 
O’ Dea 1s devoted to a historical sketch of the subject. He gives the 
teachings of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and of the Stoics, Epicureans, 
and other schools of pagan philosophy, and he also treats of suicide 
among the Jewish people. ‘The custom of funeral sacrifice had its 
origin in the belief in the continuity of the present life with the life to 
come, the doctrine of immortality which is at the foundation of all 
religious faith. How striking the picture presented by these two books, 
the one tracing the beginnings of suicide to the fundamental princi- 
ple of religion, the other demonstrating that its persistence is dependent 
upon the great law of material necessity. The fruits of the teaching 
of Brahmanism were profound apathy and widespread indifference to 
life. ‘he Hindoos sought to be freed from the body that they might 
return to Brahma, the world-soul. Buddhism, which taught that the 
attainment of Nirvana was the soul’s final rest, could lead only to the 
same result. The funeral pile, the waters of the Ganges, leaping from 
a precipice, and hara-kirl, sprang from these teachings. The Stoic 
committed suicide when no: higher duties bound him to life; the Epi- 
curean died by his own hand when life ceased to be agreeable. The 
Scriptures afford a few striking examples of suicide, like tho8e of Abi- 
melech and Saul; but the passion for suicide has never taken deep root 
among the Jewish people. Suicide was unknown among primitive Christ- 
ians; it only began to prevail after they became the victims of perse- 
cution. Even some of the early Fathers approved of suicide for 
martyrdom, and for the preservation of chastity. Mohammedanism 
prohibited suicide under any circumstances. During the middle ages, 
Christian monasteries were occasionally the scenes of melancholy 
suicide ; and in civic, military and ecclesiastical life, outside the mon- 
asteries, impulsive suicide was not infrequent. The old-time zeal for 
Christian martyrdom fashed out occasionally during the Crusades. 
Epidemics of suicide broke out now and then during the middle ages. 
The Calvinists did not afford a single example of suicide. The Renais- 
sance began ; an inferior value was set on life ; apologists for suicide 
appeared. At the time of the French Revolution the writers on suicide 
increase ; among them we see the names of Deslandes, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau. A little later, sprang upa literature of despair, mirrored by 
Schlegel in Lucinde, by Jean Paul in Roguatrol, by Byron in Childe 
Flarold, and by Goethe in Werther. In our own times, Carlyle, Brown- 
ing and George Eliot have offered the true remedies for the corroding 
gloom and discontent depicted in Werther. These remedies are ex- 
pressed in the words duty, love, and self-surrender. Roman law 
legitimatized suicide for certain specified causes. Canon law and mod- 
ern law, until very recent times, have shown great severity against 
suicide. 

An instinctive monomania for suicide does sometimes exist ; and 
appears to be caused by an extreme degree of central nerve irritation. 
Morselli arrives at the conclusion that the whole cure of suicide is pre- 
ventive, and is contained in the precept : To developin man the power 
of welJ-orderiug sentiments and ideas by which to reach a certain aim 
in life; in short, to give force and energy tothe moral character. 
O’ Dea discusses at some lengtk, but without much force, the prophylaxis 
of suicide under the heads of prevention by law, by religious and moral 
training, and by medical advice and treatment, Bu ii of the books be- 
fore us are good representatives of the modern, positive, and rational 
methods of dealing with problems in psychology and psycho-physiology. 
They should receive a warm: welcome everywhere. 





Sir CHARLES WyvILLE THomson.—In the death of Sir Charles 
Wyville Thompson, which took place, as announced by cable, on the 
roth of this month, the scientific world loses one of its most devoted 
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and distinguished representatives. Although but barely beyond the 
prime of life, having just completed his fifty-second year, this eminent 
naturalist had seen an amount of labor, which in its variety, usefulness, 
and general productiveness has fallen to the lot of but few of his scien- 
tific associates. Thomson was born at Bonsyde, in the county of 
West-Lothian (Linlithgow), Scotland, on the 5th of March, 1830. At 
the age of fifteen years, he entered the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and five years subsequently, while still scarcely 
more than a lad, was appointed lecturer on botany in King’s College, 
Aberdeen. In the following year he received a similar lectureship in 
Marischal College and University, and in 1854 the chair of natural 
history (botany and zodlogy) in Queen’s College, Cork. In Septem- 
ber of the same year (1854) Professor Thomson was transferred to the 
chair of geology and mineralogy in Queen’s College, Belfast, with 
which institution he remained connected about sixteen years, ultimately 
succeeding Dr. Dickie, as professor of general natural history. While 
occupying this position, Professor Thomson’s attention was largely 
turned toward the investigation of the deep-sea fauna, which up to that 
time had scarcely been known to exist. Indeed, it was the then 
generally received opinion of naturalists, that life became totally 
extinguished, or nearly so, in comparatively feeble depths of the 
oceanic waters. In order to solve this vexed biological problem, 
the British Government, in 1868, organized the ‘‘ Lightning’’ dredging 
expedition, which was placed under the scientific direction of Professor 
Thomson and Dr. W. B. Carpenter. ‘The results of this expedition 
proved that life was abundant at depths of at least 4,000 feet, and that 
a singular correspondence manifested itself in many instances between 
the deep-sea forms and the fossils of the chalk and tertiary formations. 
A similar expedition—the ‘‘ Porcupine’’—was fitted out in the follow- 
ing year, the scientific command of which was shared between Mr. 
Gwyn Jeffreys and Professor Thomson. An account of the general re- 
sults of these dredging cruises is given in a most interesting work, 
‘‘ The Depths of the Sea,’’ published in 1873. In 1870, through the 
resignation of Dr. Allman, Thomson was appointed to the professorship 
of natural history in the University of Edinburgh, which chair—one of 
the most important and coveted in Great Britain—he vacated on ac- 
count of ill health but a few weeks since. Toward the close of 1872, 
Professor Thomson took scientific command of the ‘‘ Challenger’’ deep- 
sea dredging and circumnavigating expedition, the most thoroughly 
equipped and organized expedition for scientific research that ever left 
the shores of Great Britain. The results of this memorable cruise 
(which extended over a period of three and one-half years, and covered 
a track of 69,000 miles) are second in importance probably to those of 
no other scientific expedition, and will hold their place in the annals 
of research beside the no less memorable fruits borne by the journeys 
of Alexander von Humboldt and Charles Darwin. The vast collection 
gathered up from all quarters of the globe, and which originally 
filled 4019 large and small jars, 1860 glass tubes, 356 tin cases, and 22 
casks, were, with scientific generosity, distributed for the purpose of. 
study among foreign as well as native naturalists, our own Professors 
Alexander Agassiz and Theodore Lyman receiving a not unimportant 
share. At the time of his death, Professor Thomson was engaged in 
superintending the publication of the voluminous memoirs that are to 
constitute the official report of the expedition, several quarto volumes 
of which have already appeared. Of the existence, and even abun- 
dance, of life in the oceanic abysses, there remains no longer any doubt, 
living organisms having been dredged up from depths exceeding three 
miles (2,700 fathoms). Indeed, the ‘‘ Challenger’’ observations tend to 
prove that life is most profuse in an upper and lower layer of the oce- 
anic waters, the intermediate stratum being comparatively free from 
habitation. From various considerations connected with the abysmal 
fauna, the nature of the deep-sea deposits, and the dissimilarity exist- 
ing between them and those of land surfaces, Professor Thomson ar- 
rives at the conclusion, that, from the earliest geological periods to the 
present day, a relation of permanency has always manifested itself be- 
tween the oceanic basins and continental areas; in other words, where 
oceans now are they always were, and will forever continue to be, as 
far as can be seen into the future. This anti-Lyellian doctrine, which 
seems destined to revolutionize some of the most fundamental concepts 
of geological science, first steadfastly maintained by Professor J. D. 
Dana, of Yale College, has recently received acceptance at the hands 
of some of the most eminent naturalists and geologists of the day. Be- 
sides the work already mentioned, and numerous scientific papers, Pro- 
fessor Thomson is the author of the ‘*‘ Voyage of the Challenger,’’ 
which appeared in 1877. A. H. 








LITERATURE. 
AECENT BOOKS ON EGYPT. 
‘HE DR. Wilson of medical fame, now Sir Erasmus Wilson, owes 
f | his knighthood to his pluck in bringing an obelisk to London and 
planting it successfully ou the Thames embankment, rather than to his 
marked achievements in his own profession, or his contributions to lit- 
erature, medical and scientific. This volume, (‘‘ The Egypt of the Past.’’ 
By Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S., author of Cleopatra’s Needle, with Brief 


. 





Notes on Egypt and Egyptian Obelisks,’’ London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co., 1881,) is an admirable account, in a popular form, of Egyptian 
history, with a very clear description of the light thrown upon its suc- 
cessive phases by recent discoveries, and of the rapid progress made in 
the elucidation of the sources of knowledge. Almost within our own time, 
Egyptology has made rapid strides in the use of old material scattered 
in the museums of Europe, and of the latest discoveries in the East ; 
the continuous publication of translations of the most important texts in 
the ‘‘ Records of the Past,’’ and of the recent histories, such as those 
of Brugsch and Ebers and Renouf, and Rawlinson, all admirable in 
their way, have attracted the interest and attention of a large and steadily 
growing number of readers and students. Indeed, one of the striking fea- 
tures of Eastern literature is the fact that it is oftenest the pursuit of those 
who live in their libraries, while of the growing crowds of visitors to 
the actual sites on and near the banks of the Nile, few are the better for 
their opportunity of actual inspection. The multiplication by photo- 
graphy of objects z# stf« and in the Museum of Boulak, enables 
students at home to have at hand vivid illustrations of the texts of 
inscriptions, either in stone or on papyrus, and of these Wilson’s book 
makes capital and helpful use. 

While it is in no sense a topographical handbook like Murray’s, nor 
abstruse and learned like Wilkeson and Sharpe, it has the great merit 
of being a simple chronological record, and, with such a book of éasy 
reference, no traveller ought hereafter to be allowed to come back rich 
in relics, yet utterly unable to give the time or place or order in history 
of any of the dynas.ies, or of their great works. In anticipation of a 
second edition, the author gives promise of additional material from 
the rapid increase of information from original sources, but even more 
useful would be a good map and a brief sketch of the rise and growth 
of Egyptology. In the face of the present universal acceptance of the 
interpretation uf hieroglyphic inscriptions, it is hard to realize the fact 
that for so many centuries the key to these historical records was lost, 
and that now it should be a matter of easy verification, tested by the 
general agreement of men of many countries and by the study of frag- 
ments scastered far and wide. What Wilson has done to attract atten- 
tion to Egyptian learning and history, by bringing to England the 
obelisk now set up in London, is emphasized by this book, both in their 
way showing that, while France and Germany and Italy have in past 
years been doing their share towards unearthing the treasures of past 
history, England, both in its original research and in its scholarship, has 
been far behind. Indeed, Englishmen, as a rule, are as insular in their 
studies as in their politics, and history with them begins with biblical 
legends and Greek and Roman mythology, while the continental 
scholars have wisely gone to the origin of history in Egyptian antiquity 
and there begun at the beginning. 

Wilson’s book has the great merit, for the general reader, of dealing 
only with facts conceded, and that in a modest method, contrasting 
pleasantly with the dogmatism of Bunsen and the bold assertions of 
Brugsch as to the identification of characters in Biblical and Egyptian 
history. He contents himself with a brief statement of the respective 
merits of Young and Champollion in discovering a key to the Egyptian 
language, itself uot falling short in magnitude and mystery of the sphynx, 
the pyramid, the obelisk, the pylon, the temple, or the tombs. He reads 
the hieroglyphics of the royal cartouches or escutcheons, and points out 
the advance made by Mariette and Maspero on the gain already signal- 
ized by Lepsius and Birch, while his chapter on the language of the 
Egyptians will give a fresh impulse to the youthful as well as to older 
students. It recalls the good work done in a day now long past, by 
those three students of our University, in the interpretation of the 
Rosetta Stone, that first key to much of the mystery of the Demotic 
and the Hieroglyphic, through the third, the Greek inscription in its 
parallel columns. ‘The marked merit of the present school of Egypt- 
ologists is that they work with accuracy and really restore the history of 
the successive dynasties down to the comparatively modern times of the 
Biblical chronicles, the Christian era and the Mohammedan conquest, by 
giving exactly the same verisimilitude to the men and the events of the 
earliest and to those of the latest of the succession of the Pharoahs, and 
of the Assyrians and Ethiopians and Persians, who prepared the way for 
the Greek and Roman rulers, as those did for the rulers of our own day. 

Of course, as an obelisk conqueror, Wilson naturally sees the ad- 
vantage, doubtful to many others, of the transfer of these historic 
trophies from their native, though never their permanent, abiding 
places, to the modern cities of the West. Four of one family have been 
set up in such dissimilar points as Constantinople, Rome, London and 
New York ; of the fourteen built by Rameses, one is in Paris, and others 
are in Rome; but can any of them serve in their new homes, as they 
did of old, as the records of the history of their time? Will the climate 
of America be any more considerate ef the legends inscribed on the 
sides of that in New York than the fog of London and the rain of 
Paris? It will, on the other hand, do its best work if it encourage the 
intelligent study of men and women, for curiously enough, both here 
and abroad, the natural instinct of women for getting at secrets has 
made them among the best masters of hieroglyphic lore. Certainly, 
nothing can induce more to research and reading than thus to have in 
front of the New York Museum, with its archeological wealth, a standing 
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lesson in Egyptology. With such an easy history at hand as Wil- 
son’s, there will be less excuse for the traveller in Egypt returning with 
nothing better than a supply of the last photographs, now so cheaply 
and promptly issued by the Boulak Museum, under Emil Brugsch, who 
applies his technical knowledge as a photographer to a good purpose. 
Many a traveller brings back only a mind utterly dazed as to the order 
of the Egyptian dynasties, his memory struggling between what he 
has seen and a confused recollection of what he has read. Wilson’s 
‘‘ Egypt of the Past’’ isa clear summary of the leading facts of history, 
and, with these well grounded, the traveller or the reader who stays at 
home will alike bear with greater ease the ever-growing accumulations 
of facts in Egyptian life and lore. 

In marked contrast to the merit of Wilson’s Egypt, is Mr. Lawrence 
Oliphant’s ‘‘ Land of the Khemi,’’ (London: 1881,) an account of his 
last year’s visit to the shores of the Nile. Mr. Oliphant is a traveller 
by profession, and a bookmaker of a good deal of talent, but from the 
time of his early account of Lord Elgin’s Chinese Mission down to his 
last book, and the list is quite a long one, he has experimented on the 
reader’s credulity and his own gift for theorizing. Mr. Oliphant’s 
books suggest his own story, a wie manguée,—the life of a man of great 
promise, marked opportunities and good achievements, yet falling far 
short of his aims and the expectation of other people. It is perhaps 
to his credit that he has had the conviction of his opinions, and 
voluntarily sacrificed tempting prospects in diplomatic life, and in 
fashionable and literary and political circles of great distinction at 
home, to try the experiment of life in an American community, that of 
‘‘Father’’ Noyes, in Western NewYork. Now he has returned to every- 
day life, a married man, but apparently little more settled than in his 
salad days, for he travels and writes books of travel, full of new schemes 
for setting the world right by experiments in enterprises of more than 
doubtful issue. His winter on the Nile he spent in a village on the 
banks of the river, and mainly under the skilful guidance of M. Dani- 
nos, a well-known Egyptian archeologist in the employment of Mari- 
ette and the service of the museum at Boulak. He is remembered here 
as a member of the Egyptian Commission at the Centennial Exhibition 
of 1876, and he made a very favorable impression by his easy mastery 
of much that was even then occult and mysterious in Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. 

With him, Mr. Oliphant saw much of the life of the present, which 
he describes clearly and succinctly, and he also took part in some exca- 
vations that produced no great results, although no doubt indirectly 
part of the recent discoveries which have added so much to the credit 
of M. Maspero, and such substantial gains to the treasures of the 

fuseum at Boulak. Mr. Oliphant is at least more useful as a guide in 
Egyptian life, old and new,than Mr. Dicey, whose recent book on 
Egypt (‘* England and Egypt,’’ By Edward Dicey. London: 188r1,) 
is, in the main, a defence of the ‘‘ Control,’’ that mysterious body 
which represents the occult influence of England and France and 
Italy over the bankrupt finances of the Khedive, and over the local as 
well as general reforms. It is very plain that as long asthe poor Fella- 
heen alone are called on to make sacrifices, while the holders of the 
bonds and obligations that represent the extravagances of the late 
Khedive, and the abuse of his power by foreign creditors, are to go scot 
free, the question of reform in Egypt isa mere mockery. From the 
pages of Mr. Oliphant’s book, just as from those of a book that well 
deserves to be rescued from oblivion, the ‘‘ Letters from Egypt,’’ writ- 
ten by Lady Duff Gordon, one of the Austins, it is at once possible and 
profitable to get a glimpse of the domestic and daily life of the actual 
Egyptian peasant and farmer and land-owner and local magnate. The 
story is, indeed, a sad one, of misery borne so long that it has become 
almost a second nature. It is hard to believe, however, that there is 
not some virtue in the manly effort of the Egyptians to govern them- 
selves, and good reason for wishing well to those agitators in Cairo who 
want the Khedive both to reign and govern. 





JENNING’s HisTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH.—None of the great 
national Churches of Europe, not even the Catholic Church of France 
nor the Lutheran Church ot Germany, possesses a greater interest for 
the student of history than does the Church of England. No other has 
had so great an array of literary talent in her service. Yet there is no 

_history of this Church which any one would care to read except under 
pressure. If we should make an exception, it is in favor of Thomas 
Fuller’s ‘*‘ Church History of Britain,’’ published more than two hun- 
dred years ago. Jeremy Collier’s ‘* Ecclesiastical History,’’ although 
it appeared in 1708, is also still not superseded by a better book. 
Bishop Short’s rather weak attempt, and even the much better book by 
Dr. Perry, have not filled the /acuna. Noris it exactly supplied by the 
work by the Rev. A. C. Jennings of Cambridge (‘‘ Ecclesia Anglicana ; 
a History of the Church of Christ in England.’’ New York: T. Whit- 
taker & Co.), although this is a book much above the average of such 
manuals as are prepared for students looking forward to ordination. 
Mr. Jennings is an Anglican of pronounced opinions. Those who do 
not share those opinions may still recognize that they give him an ad- 
vantage, as enabling him to appreciate the continuity in English 
Church History. He knows that the Church did not begin’ with 





Latimer and Cranmer, and also that the Reformation in England, 
as in Germany, was no revolutionary break with the past. In 
both countries, indeed, there was a revolutionary party which pro- 
posed such a break. The Lollards in England had many points of 
contact with the Anabaptists of the continent. Wiclif’s dogma, that 
‘¢ dominion is founded in grace,’’ was the starting point in all the hor- 
rors and extravagance which occurred at Miilhausen and Miinster. Mr. 
Jennings sympathizes with the English resistants to these extremes, and 
very properly refuses to set Wiclif on the pedestal to which even Mr. 
Green assigns him. But, unfortunately, he he is not broad enough to 
see that the English Church’s conservatism characterized the Reformers 
generally, and that the whole movement was a resistance to revolution, 
as well as a reform. In his eyes, the failure to preserve the episcopate 
vitiates whatever else was good in the Reformers of Scotland and the 
Continent. For the same reason, he cannot do justice to the Puritans. 
He should do so. The Puritans were the High Churchmen of their 
day, in resistance to the Erastianism of the Laudian School. Bishop 
Montague’s Afello Cesarem explains why even such an advaneed Tract- 
arian as Hurrell Froude could thank God for the Puritans and their 
testimony to a divinely ordered constitution of the Church. In the 
matter of the liturgy and the episcopate, the Puritans are open to criti- 
cism. But in the larger question of the existence of a divinely consti- 
tuted Church, with right to self-government, Mr. Jennings should have 
given them his sympathy. 

The reader must feel this narrowness still more in the closing chapter. 
The great and profoundly religious movement called ‘“‘ The Broad 
Church Movement,’’ is disposed of in a word, ‘‘ Latitudinarian.’’ The 
vast aud prevailing influence of Frederick Maurice is calmly ignored. 
All that is worth telling, since 1830, is the spread of the principles dear 
to Keble and Pusey. Not thus will ¢#e history of the Church of Eng- 
land be written. 





THE ‘‘ RouND Rosin ’’ SERIES OF NOvELS.—It is well that a little 
novel is not so dangerous a thing as the poet declares a little knowledge 
to be ; for the long stream of slight fiction, without plot or character, 
without apparent end or aim, dealing only with the pettiest themes, 
treated in the pettiest way, goes on, unending, unceasing. The anony- 
mous authoress of ‘‘ Madame Lucas’’ (we are surely correct in the 
feminine termination,) comes now to cast her mite into the broadly 
flowing and sluggish stream, in the shape of a little story of a little 
French girl, who voluntarily marries a detestable, old man for money, 
is rewarded by being left, very soon, a rich, young widow, comes to 
America, to a Western city, ‘‘ lying grandly upon the borders of a great 
river,’’ whose name it is thought necessary to disguise under the trans- 
parent alias of ‘St. Leon,’’ and there sets up ‘‘ a perpetual sa/on for 
the few elect,’’ which aims to be ‘‘acircle like the magnetic Réca- 
mier’s,’’ and which, with one exception, appears to consist of the 
masculine admirers and suitors of the heroine. Madame Lucas, with 
feminine perversity, sets her heart on the only unattainable one of the 
lot, finds a slight impediment in the shape of an existing and non- 
divorced wife, and, on the strength of so much tragical and ennobling 
experience, blooms into sainthood, becomes a Sister of Mercy, trans- 
fixes an old lover with a smile ‘‘ as bright as hope, as lasting as mem- 
ory,’’ and disappears in the odor of sanctity. Vorla le matériel du 
roman,—to rival the sprightly Gallicisms of the author of ‘‘ Madame 
Lucas.”’ 

Why such novels as this are written (if the title may be applied to 
that in which there is nothing novel, either of incident, or character, 
or treatment), what they can offer, even of amusement sufficient to 
secure readers, is one of the mysteries of the age which accepts them 
with apparent avidity. They are the chewing-gum of literature, offer- 
ing neither savor nor nutriment, only subserving the mechanical process 
of mastication. 

Better than this must be said of the most recent of the “‘ Round 
Robin Series,’’—‘‘ A Tallahassee Girl.’’ This is upon a different plan, 
and of a different sort. Really, it is American, through and through. 
The characters are not even removed to Europe for a climax, after the 
frequently used plan of the Atlantic Monthly school of novelists, though 
it is true that two of them meet there subsequently, and stir up the 
ashes of their love experiences. The scene of the story lies in Florida, 
and is specially located away over in the middle country, at Tallahassee, 
not upon the St. John’s, (some good-natured fun, indeed, is ‘‘ poked 
at’’ Jacksonville and its surroundings,) and the sketching and local 
coloring are both very skilfully done. The plot involves the contact 
of a Northern ex-soldier and newspaper correspondent with the South- 
ern social conditions that are to be found surviving at Tallahassee, and 
the character figures, though not new, are quite distinctly wrought, with 
special features that give them fresh interest. This should be a popular 

novel. (boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) 





THE First Book or KNowLEDGE.—In this little volume, (‘‘ The 
First Bock of Knowledge.’’ By Frederick Guthrie, F. R.S. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons,) things and stuffs used for house building, 
such as bricks, mortar, stone, plaster, and various metals, are first treated 
of, with a short account of how they are made, and where they are 
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used ; this leads onward to a consideration of matter, of the elementary 
substances, of air, water, and fire; then wood, its growth and its uses, 
is taken up; and in Part IV. the author treats of heating and lighting. 
Then come finishing and furnishing, which give occasion to speak of 
paper, paints, varnish, lacquer, carpets, steel, plating, pottery and nu- 
merous other things that fill a house, of their materials and of their 
mode of manufacture. In Part VI. the clothing of the living contents 
of the house, and all the various odds and ends of our every-day toilet, 
are dissected into their original materials, while Part VII. tells of the 
nature aud manufacture of various kinds of food. Cleaning, washing, 
and preservative substances and their uses come next, and the book 
concludes with a chapter upon the modes and materials of writing and 
printing. The work is intended for the use of children ; but at the 
beginning of each sub-section a list is given of ‘‘ Things to be Seen,”’ 
and at the end of each sub-section are a number of questions for the 
use of teachers. The information is accurate and up to date, while the 
language in which it is couched leaves nothing to be desired in clear- 
ness and simplicity. 

There are no illustrations, which is to be regretted, as it is difficult 
to explain modes of manufacture by words, and in most cases impossible 
to give a practical illustration of them in the schoolroom. 





Epers’s ‘* THE BuRGOMASTER’S Wire.’’—The chief satisfaction of 
the reader of the romances of George Ebers is the full reliance which 
can be felt in the historical accuracy of the guide to whom he commits 
himself; a novelist with whom fiction is the handmaid of history, its 
illustrator and exponent, serving a definite and worthy function beyond 
that of pleasing and amusing, though by no means failing in those 
lighter acts. Saturated by the spirit of the age of which they treat, 
the romances of Ebers convey their impressions without buidening the 
story with ponderous antiquarian details, or hampering its movements 
with labored archaisms. ‘‘ The Burgomaster’s Wife,’’ (A Romance, by 
George Ebers. From the German by Mary J. Safford. William S. 
Gottsberger, New York,) treats of times more modern, and scenes 
better known to the general reader, than its predecessors, the Egyptian 
Series. The scene is laid in the city of Leyden, during the time of 
the rise of the Dutch Republic, and the story culminates in the cele- 
brated siege made so familiar by the picturesque pages of Motley, 
the dramatic close of which furnishes a favorite theme alike for his- 
torian, poet and artist. In this story, the brave and stalwart Nether- 
landers who endured the stress of that eventful time, stand out in 
vivid and life-like colors, on the canvas as of their own painters ; a 
group of historical portraits, and of fictitious characters no less true to 
the spirit of the time. The patriotic nobles and commoners, standing 
shoulder to shoulder in defence of the liberties of Holland, though 
with differing ideas of the best methods of securing and administering 
that liberty; the adherents of Spain, contemptuously denominated 
‘« glippers’’ by the patriots, with their various motives of fanaticism, 
of spurious loyalty, and of selfish dread of imperilled wealth and ease ; 
the enthusiastic fencing-master ; the impassioned musician Burgomas- 
ter Van der Werff and his noble and high-hearted wife:—form an 
epitome of the varying influences and ideas “of the great struggle of the 
Netherlanders. It is only to be regretted that the scope of the story 
does not admit of a personal introduction of William the Silent, whose 
grand but complex character might have furnished a theme for a his- 
torical portrait worthy to stand beside that of Hadrian in ‘‘ The Em- 
peror.’ 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
very complete index to the works of Hawthorne is that lately published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and all who have his books should add to them this 
convenient key to their contents. The most familiar admirer cannot always turn to a 
particular passage unaided, in a moment, but by the help of this index he may do so 
without loss of time. Two styles of the volume are published, one matching the 
« Little Classic” series, and another the larger editions of Hawthorne’s works, the 
arrangement of the index being such as to apply equally well to any of the complete 
editions. Prefixed to the index is a good sketch of Hawthorne’s life and literary 
labors. 
It is said that Mr. George Dolby will soon publish all the letters written to him by 
the late Charles Dickens. Mr. Dolby, it will be remembered, was the successful man- 
ager of Mr. Dickens’s lecture-tour in this country. 








Potter's American Monthly for April contains an_ interesting article on the late 
President Garfield, and among the illustrations accompanying the article are engravings 
of General Garfield and wife, and the General’s mother. 

Harper's Monthly for April concludes Mrs. Lillie’s novel of « Patience,” and be. 
gins Mr. George P. Lathrop’s “ Spanish Vistas.” Inthe latter, Mr. C. S. Reinhart, the 
artist, figures as “ Velasquez.” Mr. Reinhart retorts in his illustrations by portraying 
Mr. Lathrop “ with more of robust freedom than delicate grace,” and it is anticipated 
that the friends of the latter will be entertained when they recognize the artistic uses 
to which Mr. Reinhart has put him. Reinhart, by the way, is now in Berlin, making 
sketches, in the Reichstag, of leading German statesmen and prominent officials. 

The London Atheneum states that the subscription for the sixpenny edition o 
«“ ‘Tom Brown’s School Days” exceeds 150,000 copies. 

Thomas Hardy’s new novel is announced to begin in the Atlantic Monthly for 
May, with the title, “ Twoona Tower.” It is not, however, a new version of Howells’s 
«“ Their Wedding Journey.” 

A valuable little manual of eighty-eight pages is just published by G. P. Putnain’s 
Sons, “First Aid to the Injured.” The English edition is by Peter Shephard, M. B., 
of the British Medical Department; the issue by Messrs. Putnam has undergone revi- 
sion at the hands of Dr. Bowditch Morton. The latter describes the book as « strictly 
one for emergency,” the topics treated of including cases of drowning, hanging, suffo- 
cation, sunstroke, hemorrhage, apoplexy, sunstroke, etc. 

Matthew Arnold’s strong individuality and marked features are shown in the 
frontispiece of Zhe Century for April. A biographical and critical sketch of the poet 
and critic is contributed by Mr. Andrew Lang. 

J. A. & R. A. Reid, of Providence, R. I., are about to issue an illustrated “ Life of 
General Burnside,” written by Major Ben. Perley Poore (« Perley” of the Boston 
Fournal). 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus, London, have ready Lady Florence Dixie’s new book, 
“A Defence for Zululand and its King.” 

Messrs. Routledge and Sons will shortly issue a compiete edition of Mr. W. S. Gil- 
bert’s “ Bab Ballads,” with two hundred and twenty-five illustrations by the author, for 
sixpence. 

“Our Homes,” by Dr. Henry Hartshorne, is one of the most recent of the 
« American Health Primers ”’ series, of Messrs P. Blakiston, Son & Co. It presents a 
variety of interesting and important details on all the various points connected with the 
making of a healthful home—situation, construction, light, warmth, ventilation, water 
supply, drainage, disinfection, etc. The whole of the little treatise is practical in its 
character and of genuine value. 

Miss Braddon has a new novel, entitled “ Mount Royal,” the scene being laid « in 
one of the wildest and most beautiful parts of Cornwall.” 

The Academy says that Dr. C. von Hoefler will publish shortly, with Herr Brau- 
miiller, of Vienna, a monograph, chiefly from hitherto unknown Spanish sources, on 
*‘ The Luther of Spain,” Don Antonio de Acufia. 

According to the Neue Freie Presse, Berthold Auerbach’s literary remains include 
a fragment of a projected autobiography, of which, unfortunately, the portion relating 
to his ancestors is all that he was able to complete. He intended to interweave with 
the autobiography a series of portraits drawn from life from the post-classical period of 
Germany, and these are ready for publication, as well as a number of shorter collected 
tales, similar to those recently published under the title of «« Deutsche Illustrirte Volks- 
biicher.” A social romance, entitled “ Der Meister und seine Gesellen,” is in MS. 
and will be suppressed in accordance with the author’s directions. A long and unin- 
terrupted correspondence which he maintained for many years with his relative, Dr. 
Auerbach, of Frankfort, will probably furnish the best and most authentic materials 
for a memoir of the deceased novelist. 


The author of that popular and clever, if somewhat flippant, book, “ Molly Bawn,” 
is an Englishwoman, Mrs. Argles by name, 

Matthew Arnold’s “ Irish Essays and Others” have just appeared in England. 

The English edition of Frederick Douglass’s autobiography jis to have a preface 
written by John Bright. 
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It is announced in London that the articles relating to Russia, in the new edition 
of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, willbe prepared by Prince Krapotkine, the last of 
whose family estates, at Tambor, has recently been sequestrated by the Russian gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Tennyson is making another contribution to Victorian literature. In his char- 
acter of Laureate, he is writing an epithalamium for Princess Helen and Prince 
Leopold. 

The next volume in the new “ Plutarch” series, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
is to be Edward Dicey’s « Victor Emmanuel and the Forming of the Italian Kingdom.” 
The life of Marie Antoinette, in this series, is to be written by Sarah Tytler. 

Louise Michel, the French Communist, has written a book, It wears the title of 
«Les Méprisées” and is a story of low life in Paris. 

Lord Byron is the subject of an interesting paper by Mr. E. S. Nadal, in Zhe Critic 
of March 25th. Only one-half of the essay is given, the other half being reserved for the 
following number. Mr. Nadal holds that Byron was not “to any considerable de_ 
gree” a humorist, nor yet a true satirist. 








ART NOTES. 

OME of the Parisian literary people also dabble in commerce. Arséne Houssaye, 
S for instance, has a unique collection of ancient masters, all false! From time to time 
he sells one of his canvases, and the z@zf amateur is proud to think that he possesses 
a picture that once figured in the “Collection Arséne Houssaye.” The late Paul de 
Saint Victor was also a dabbler in commerce; anything that he had was to be bought 
for a price, except his opinion. Alexander Dumas, the younger, has a really fine 
collection of modern pictures, and particularly a number of fine Tassaerts. A fort- 
night ago, he sold out his rubbish at the Hotel Drouot. The bill said: “ Pictures 
from the collection of M. A. D.” «“ Why did you not put your name on the poster?” 
he was asked. “No! It is enough to see my name on play-bills.” Some years ago, 
it appears, Alexander Dumas bought a water-color from Gustave Jacquet, and after- 
wards sold it, as, of course, he had a right to do. M. Jacquet, however, was made 
furious, and in the Paris exhibition of the water-color painters he has exhibited, 
under the title of “ Marchand Juif,” a portrait of Alexander Dumas clothed in a caf- 
tan and presiding over an oriental bazaar. This peculiar vengeance has caused not a 
little scandal in Paris, and it is said that the conduct of M. Jacquet is generally con- 
demned. When asked to remove the picture from the exhibition, Jacquet refused, and 
claimed his right to a certain space on the walls. Thousands of people came to see it, 
until one day Dumas’ son-in-law entered the place and tore the picture to pieces with 
his cane. 





The design competition for the erection of new Imperial Houses of Parliament 
offered by the German government, will award two first prizes of about $3,750 each, 
three second prizes of $1,500, five third prizes of $750, and other additional sums upon 
contingencies. In all, over $26,0Co will be at the disposal of competitors. None but 
those of German nationality can enter the lists. 


A life-size portrait of Gladstone, enriched with bas-reliéfs of Homeric subjects, 
has just been completed by Mr. Woolner, scuiptor, in London. The execution of the 
face is said by the Atheneum to be extraordinary, both in its fidelity to the expression 
of texture and in its pulsating life-likeness. 


Gustave Doré is preparing two religious pictures for the Paris Salon this year. The 
larger of the two is entitled “ Dieu Consolateur.” A large number of figures, beggars, 
soldiers, citizens, and magnates fill the background, and are represented extending 
their hands towards the Saviour, who appears in the heavens, surrounded by a dazzling 
glory. The artist’s second painting, which he hopes to finish in time, is of a profano- 
religious character. A monk is seen seated before the organ in a monastic convent, 
and, whilst rapt in the delights of musical improvisation, there appears at a window 
a vague female form which may be supposed to be tempting the ecclesiastic. M. Doré 
has not yet decided, Ga/ignani says, whether the picture shall be called “ La Tenta- 
tion” or “ La Vision Profane.” 

Mr. Simmons, a London engraver, has, at the request of Mile. Rosa Bonheur, 
undertaken to engrave a plate after the painter’s large picture of a lion, lioness, and 
cubs in their lair, called « The Lion at Home.” The engraving is to be presently ex- 
hibited by Mr. Lefevre, for whom it is made, in London. y 


The portraits of Washington, made by Sharples, an English painter, are being ex- 
hibited at some of the New York club rooms—the Century, and others. They were 
made from sittings given the painter during a visit to this country in 1796, and have re- 
mained ever since in the possession of the family of a Mr. Carey, in England. They 
were once brought over to this country, were seen and considered of value. An effort 
was made to retain them here, but it failed. They include a full face and profile of 
Washington, with one of his wife. It is proposed now to reproduce them in black and 
white, and for the purpose of obtaining subscriptions they have been brought again to 
this country. 








DRIFT. 

—Mr. Robert Ferguson, M. P., has been investigating the origin of some of our 
Common female Christian names, with the result that he is prepared to dispute some of 
the most usual commonplaces respecting them. He asserts that Janet is not from Jane, 
or from any female form of John; that Maud is properly a man’s name, and that its 
interchange with Matilda is an ancient mistake. Alice, he also affirms, is a man’s name, 
and Eliza its proper feminine. Mr. Ferguson’s article on the subject appears in the 
March number of the Antiguary, (London.) 





—Ata recent two-Uays’ sale of autographs and literary manuscripts, in London, the 
prices realized were regarded as high. Among the most important were, a letter of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge to George Dyer, acknowledging some help“ sufficient to extri- 
cate him from his difficulties ” (one guinea) ; an order and another document signed by 
the Protector Cromwell (three guineas and £2 7s.) ; a warrant signed by Queen Eliza- 
beth (three guineas); Charles Dickens, dated Devonshire.terrace, Dec. 16, 1839 
(42 10s.); Benjamin Franklin (£4 15s.) ; David Garrick, relating to his power of 
mimicking King George III. (45 10s.) ; Dr. Johnson, dated from Pembroke College, 
Oxford, only a few months before his death (£2 8s.); three letters of Charles Lamb 
realized £1 3s., 138., and £3 respectively; a letter of Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton 
was knocked down at £8 15s.; one of Alexander Pope at £7; and one of Matthew 
Prior at thirteen guineas. There were several letters of Shelley, Sheridan, Southey, 
Horace Walpole, George Washington, Laurence Sterne, John Wilkes, David Hume, 
Lord Chatham, Thomas Campbell, Sir Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Byron and Burns, 
for which large prices were obtained, Several original manuscripts of poems by 
Thomas Moore fetched prices from five guineas to £24; and the‘ autograph manu- 
scripts of Thackeray’s “ Chronicle of the Drum” fell to the hammer at £20. 


—A recent London news paragraph says: “Dr. Schliemann will continue his 
Trojan excavations this month [March,] as soon as the weather permits. The firman he 
has obtained permits him to extend his researches to the whole Troas. He will there- 
fore not confine himself solely to Hissarlik, but will also closely investigate the envi- 
rons of Balli-Dagh, where, according to Le Chevalier’s theory, ancient Troy was 
situated. 


—Rossini, the composer, bequeathed a large sum of money to his native town, Pe- 
saro, for the founding of a musical institute there. The “Conservatorio Rossini” is 
shortly to be opened. . Signor Carlo Pedrotti, one of the most distinguished Italian 
musicians, has been appointed director. The primary object of the conservatory will 
be the training of vocalists, but instruction will also be given in other branches of mu- 
sical art. According to Z’/ta/éa, the institution will have an annual income of 100,000 
francs. 

—The Russian Geographical Society is considering the propriety of organizing a 
scientific expedition to the Tien Shan. It is proposed to place it under the command 
of Colone! Prejevalsky, who would, no doubt, avail himself of the opportunity for pene- 
trating again into Thibet. 


—lIt is announced in London that, in commemoration of the 5ooth anniversary of 
Wiclif’s death, which will be in the year 1884, a Wiclif Society is in course-of forma- 
tion, to secure the publication of the great Reformer’s Latin works, with English trans- 
lations. Professor Montagu Burrows, of Oxford, Mr. F. D. Matthew, the editor of the 
Early English Text Society’s « Wicliff's English Works,” and other gentlemen have 
promised to join the committee. 


—An article on “ The Javanese Calendar,” by J. A. C. Oudemans, in the Popular 
Science Monthly for April, says: The Egyptians, Greeks and Romans regulated their 
most important field-labors, the sowing and gathering of their crops, etc., by their ob- 
servations of the movements of the heavenly bodies, as the rising and setting of the 
stars. It is obvious that this system gives only an approximation to the true time ; for 
not only the time of the rising and setting of the stars, but also the relative situation of 
the stars to each other, is changed by the precession of the equinoxes. Notwithstand- 
ing this, this system is still used by some of the less civilized peoples of the East 
Indies; and, although the Dutch government employs the Gregorian calendar exclu- 
sively in its colonies, the Javanese agriculturist goes to this day by his own calendar, 
which is based upon the position of Orion and the Pleiades, and the length of the 
shadow atnoon. The geographical situation of Java is such (mean latitude, 7° south), 
that the sun stands at 3034° north of the zenith on the 21st of June, and at 16149 
south of it on the 21st of December. The shadow, on the 21st of June, falling in a 
southerly direction, is nearly double the length of the shadow on the 31st of December, 
which falls in a northerly direction. The shadow requires six months to pass from its 
greatest length toward the south to its greatest length toward the north, and a year to 
return to the same position. If the length of the shadow on the 2ist of June is di- 
vided into four equal parts, and the length on the 21st of December into two equal 
parts, we shall have six equal measures of length corresponding with six unequal in- 
tervals of time; these intervals may then be distinguished according to the length of 
the shadow. ‘The Javanese avail themselves of this peculiarity of shadows in their 
country, to adjust the division of their solar year, the first day of which corresponds 
with the 21st of June of the Gregorian reckoning, They divide the year into twelve 
unequal months (#engsa), which are respectively 41, 23, 24, 25, 27, 43, 43, 26, 25, 
24, 23 and 24 days long. Independently of this division, the farmer plants his rice 
and other crops according to the height of Orion and the Pleiades above the horizon, 
This height is taken either at night-fall, halfan hour after sunset, or in the morning, 
half an hour before sunrise. 


—In the archives of the Vatican, an archzologist has lately found an interesting 
code containing an exact description of Rome as it was in the first years of the pontificate 
of Leo X., with a list of all the proprietors of houses. Among others, the habitations 
are indicated of Peter Soderini, Gonfaloniere of Florence—he who loved to make 
Benvenuto Cellini, when a child, talk to him, who gave the future great artist sweet- 
meats, and advised his father to teach him, besides music, the other two fine arts; of 
Sangallo, the sculptor; of Galeazzo Farnese, Vannozzi, Porcari, and many other notable 
persons. The document, which is of indisputable historic interest, will shortly be pub- 
lished by its discoverer, the learned archzologist, Signor Armellini. 


—The Sérsendlatt states that Paul Lindau and Earnest Dohm are engaged on the 
libretto of an opera of which Johann Strauss is the composer. 
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—Ata recent meeting of the Geographical society of Berlin, Professor Sachau, of 
the Chair of Oriental Languages, gave an account of his late tour in Syria and Meso- 
potamia, undertaken on funds provided by the Emperor, the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the Academy of Sciences, and which resulted, among other things, in his 
discovery of an inscription which proved to be the oldest historical monument in the 
Arabic language. 

—On April 18th, a congress of Greek physicians and naturalists from all parts of 
the world will meet at Athens. 

—The keeper of the Alexandria Library has discovered a pamphlet of 1693, 
giving an account of an obelisk buried sacl in the neighborhood of the Piazza della 
Minerva. 

—M. Desor, one of the last companions of Agassiz in his great Alpine excursions, 
which led to the discovery of the theory of glaciers, has, ature says, just died in 
Neufchatel. M. Desor, although born in Germany, was of French extraction, and had 
been a naturalized Swiss citizen, and became the President of the National Council. 
He bequeathed all his fortunefto the city, for scientific purposes. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
; THuRsDAY, March 23. 

N the stock markets there has been a marked increase of force upon the “ bull’ 

side, and prices generally show a considerable advance. That this is due to an in- 
vestment demand, and to the confidence of real purchasers is both alleged and denied ; 
it is certainly safe to say that the most common explanations of the movement relate 
more to the supposed efforts of certain leading capitalists and stock operators—Mr. 
Gould, Mr. Vanderbilt, and Mr. Sage—than to the recuperation of the public confi- 
dence and a desire to buy for investment. 

The following were the closing quotations, (sales,) of leading Philadelphia stocks, 
yesterday: Northern Central Railroad, 497%; Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western, 17% ; 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 6334; North Pacific preferred, 757 ; North Pacific common, 
35%; Philadelphia and Erie, 16; Catawissa Railroad, 22; Philadelp!.i .and Reading, 
(buyer 5 days,) 301%; Lehigh Valley Railroad, 61; Lehigh Navigation, ;1 34 ;"United 
Companies of New Jersey, 184%. 

The closing prices of leading New York stocks, yesterday, were as foll- ~~ : 

New York Central, 1327%; New York, Lake Erie and Western, 37°72; Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, 118; Chicago and Northwestern, 1327%; Chicago 
and Northwestern, preferred, 141; Ohio and Mississippi, 3434; Pacific Mail, 4234; 
Western Union, 8634; Milwaukee and St. Paul, 114; Milwaukee and St. Paul, pre- 
ferred, 123; New Jersey Central, 823 ; Delaware and Hudson, 105%; Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, 122; Michigan Central, 8634; Union Pacific, 114%; 
Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 3514 ; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 60% ; 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, 90; Hannibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 84; St. Paul 
and Omaha, 387%; St. Paul and Omaha, preferred, 10534; Louisville and Nash- 
ville, 7634; Kansas and Texas, 3534; Nashville and Chattanooga, 64; Denver 


and Rio Grande, 61; New York, Ontario and Western, 257; Norfolk and Western, 
preferred, 51; Mobile and Ohio, 2514; Erie and’Western, 3434; Canada Southern, 
5054; Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central, 103{ ; Manhattan Elevated Railway, 
544; Metropolitan Elevated Railway, 89; Central Pacific, 9214 ; Missouri Pacific, 
97%; Texas Pacific, 45%; Colorado Coal, 443; Indianapolis, Bloomington and 
Western, 41; Ohio Central, 1614; Peoria, Decatur and Ev., 31; Milwaukee and 
Lake Shore, 46; Rochester and Pittsburg, 36; Memphis and Charleston, 53; 
East Tennessee, 12; East Tennessee, preferred, 19; Richmond and Danville, 133. 

The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in New York 
yesterday : 


Bid. Asked, 
United States 6s, 1881, continued at 3%, . . ° 101 101% 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, . ee: 102 5% 102% 
United States 4¥%s, 1891, coupon, . . 2 2 114 114% 


United States 4s, 1907, registered, . - : : 117% 117 5% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . : 2 . : 118% 1185 
United States currency 6s, 1895, . 8 . ‘5 126 
United States currency 6s, = : . . . 127 
United States currency 6s, 1897, : : . . 128 
United States currency és, 1898, e ‘ . ‘ 129 
United States currency 6s, 1899, ‘ : . 6 130 


The statement of the New York banks, on the 18th inst., showed a further gain of 
$2,465,475 in reserve, which made them hold $3,153,300 in excess of the legal re- 
quirement. The following were the chief items, comparatively stated : 

March 11, March 18, Differences. 
Loans, . . 9313-7 15/800 $312,396, 500 Dec. $1,399,300 
500 


Specie, . - 55,98 58,580,700 Inc. 2,692,200 
Legal tenders, . 16,310,000 16,347,800 Inc. 37,800 
Deposits, . 286,042,700 287,100,800 Inc. 1,058,100 
Circulation, C 19,990,600 20,075,500 Inc. 84,900 


The Philadelphia bank statement for the same date exhibited a still further, though 
slight, decrease in reserve. The principal items in the statement were as follows: 


March 11, March 18, Differences, 
Loans, 6 $76,067,659 $75,938,590 Dec. $129,069 
Reserve, 18,175,324 17,821,338 Dec. 353,986 
Deposits, 51,121,639 50,401,653 Dec. 719,986 
Circulation, A ate 3895 11,022,610 Inc. 36,715 
Clearings, . “ 51,758,820 552298,735 Inc. — 3,539,915 
Balances, . ; 6,861,913 6,762,802 Dec. 99,111 


The specie export last week was light, and composed almost entirely of silver, 
mostly in bars and Mexican dollars. The total amount was $262,285, of which only 
$1,C0o was in gold. 

A paragraph in the financial column of the Philadelphia Ledger says: «The most 
successful bank in the country is the Chemical Bank of New York city. The capital 
stock is only $300,000, but its deposits aggregate $14,000,000, on which a discount 
business of $13,500,000 is transacted. Its shareholders are paid a dividend of twenty: 
five per cent. quarterly. The stock is held at $2,000, probably the highest quotation of 
bank shares in the world.” 





ALTHOUGH Many ARE PReEDISPOsED TO LuNG TROUBLES 
FROM BirtH, yet even such may escape Consumption, or other 
Pulmonary or Bronchial disease, if due care and watchfulness be 
observed, and all exciting causes are promptly treated as they arise. 
It is in these cases Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant exercises its most 
beneficial effects, and has produced the largest proportion of its 
cures. Besides promptly removing Coughs and Colds, which, when ee 
jeft to themselves, are the immediate causes of tuberculous develop- 
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and Florida, along the Sea Islands; along the Mississippi 
River ; and in Mobile Bay, Written by an eminent 
field-officer, who was an eye-witness of the scenes des- 
cribed. 


James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 





SALESROOM OF THE 


AMERICAN WATCH. 
ALEX. R. HARPER & BRO., 


No. 728 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Second Story. PHILADELPHIA. 









First Rank. 


Our Chestnut street Clothing ranks first for quality, 
style and make, Compare it with any other make, and 
if it is not better and lower in price, quality considered, 
bring it back and get the money. 


John Wanamaker & Co., 


818-820-822 CHESTNUT STREET. 








(Over McAllister’s.), 


McALLISTER, 


OPTICIAN, 


No. 728 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Spectacles and Eye-Glasses Fitted 
with Superior Lenses of 
the Finest Quality. 


Our Spectacles have acquired a world-wide celebrity 








M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 


Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored Photographs. 








Philadelphia Mourning Store 





FONES & FISHER, 
918 CHESTNUT STREET. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


D. W. WORTHINGTON, 


—FiInE ROAD AND CARRIAGE HARNEss.— 











HORSE FURNISHING GOODS, &¢. 
REPAIRING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


—-212 North Ninth Street.———— 


FINEST FLOWERS. 





We make a specialty of the Finest Cut Flowers, have New and 
Original Designs, and our Rates are Most Reasonable. Being 
anew house, we invite customers, and try to treat them in such 
a way as to keep them. 


C. H. GRIGG & CO., Florists, 


108 S. Twelfth St., Phila. 
Twelfth, below Chestnut, 
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FINANCIAL AND TRADE Review, 





SuBSCRIPTION—{}3.00 fer annum, 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 
Twelve Cents per@ine per insertion for outside pages; ten 
cents per line per insertion for inside pages. 


No objectionable advertisements or cbhjectionable cuts will be 
accepted. Shorter advertisements may be moved to admit whole 


or half pages. 


The American is sent free to those advertising in it. 
All communications or contributions should be addressed to 


THE AMERICAN, 


Box 1690, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, 726 Chestnut Street, 


WM. A. DROWN & CO’S 


UJ MBRELLAS AND Parasots, 








——FOR SALE BY—— 


Tue Best DEALErs. 





Positively no Goods Retailed at our 





Warerooms. 











Nos. 21 and 28 South Sixth St., and S. E. Corner of Dela- 
ware Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or a gh 
Over 1500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1882, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants, . 





AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 


Wood's American Kitchener Zoue. 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STRE&T, 


E. O. THOMPSON, JR. BENJAMIN THOMPSON, 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 


Merchant Tailor, 





NEW YORK—245 BroaDway, 
PHILADELPHIA—908 WatnutT ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO—OccIDENTAL HOTEL, 
LONDON—Representing Cox, Sons & Co. 





WE CONDUCT strictly a first-class Merchant Tailoring 
business; using nothing but imported goods; employ- 
ing the most skilled workmen. 

OUR PRICES: we buy and sell for cash, are content 
with mercantile profits; hence, prices are much lower 
than are usual for high-class tailoring. 

OUR FACILITIES equalled by no house in the U, S. 
Having establishments in New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, and a London Agency, we are at once 
in a most commanding position, 

THE ADVANTAGES which we present must at once 
commend themselves to you. We therefor SOLICIT 
YOUR PATRONAGE, 

SPRING IMPORTATIONS OPENED. 
You ARE INVITED To CALL. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
g0o8 WALNUT STREET. 








——_THE——_ 


Perfected Type-Writer. 





The most popular of labor-saving instru- 
ments. Adopted by thousands for general 
office and literary work. Simple and dur- 
able in construction, it is quickly understood 
and becomes an unfailing assistant. 


Our facilities for the manufacture of fine 
machinery are well-known, and nearly ten 
years’ experience in the construction of 
writing machines has enabled us to ap- 
proach perfection. 


Descriptive Circular mailed free. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


124 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 





HB. SMITH MACHINE CO, § 


25 MARKET ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


CELEBRATED 
WOOD WORK 
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For Car SHops, Praninc Mitts, &c., &c. 
Also, Macuinery for all purposes, 
Correspond with us. 


JAMES MORGAN 


Grocer AND TEA DEALER, 
1229 MARKET STREET. 


Choice Wines and Liquors,—Our Own Importation, 








—THE—- 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
Suip AND Enaine Buitpine 
Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STEEL RAILS, 
Raitway Frocs, CrossInGs AND SWITCHEs, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
OrricE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





WM. SELLERS & CoO, 
—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





JNO. C, CORNELIUS. CHAS. E, CORNELIUS, A. G. HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CoO., 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
Lamps AND READING-STANDS, 
In great variety, for HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 
(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 
633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 722 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGART 


YfOR« & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


z21 South Third Street, 
Opposite Girard Nationa! Bank, PHILADELPHIA. 
Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 


the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 














RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of rooms. 
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